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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PINE NOT(E)S. 
In Taz Counrry, 25th July, 1851. 

Editors Literary World : 

Bricks and mortar have their uses when 
thrown into the gigantic and far-stretching 
piles that make the city. For cities draw the 
seattered intellects into masses, and from the 
contagious touch of mind and mind flash 
the electric sparks of ideas that, like a great 
motive power, keep us intellectually afloat 
on the ocean of thought, plying to and fro 
between the great continents of fact and fic- 
tion. And there, too, magazines and jour- 
nals are published, and to the friends whose 
taste and talents conduct them, it is pleasant 
and profitable to communicate those things 
whieh * when found” are made “a note of.” 

And not the least of those profitable and 
agreeable uses to which cities may be put, is 

¢ negative one that they may be run away 
from, with all the speed of the wind and the 
foree of steam may be left behind and ex- 
changed for the dear, great, beautiful eoun- 
pe pe wa Ps Ng 4 ~ this me) bless the 

smoky, dirty, bustling, rushing cit 
that it fea et foto ps» Ms the’ Be, 4 
facilities for travel, and that it aids in afford. 
lng us the charming contrast and that ex- 
quisite enjoyment with which we rush in the 
hot days towards the forest and the moun- 
tain stream. 

Here it is, where the warbling of the birds 
mingles with the murmuring of the gentle 
stream and the rustling of the leaves lends a 
refrain to the trill of the rill that laughs its 
way down the hill side—here it is that I can 
turn to the great Babel and award to it its 
meed of grateful recollection. It is here, 
surely, where all things whisper peace, con- 
tentment, and repose, that the heart of the 
day-dreamer is softened, and his spirit 
attuned to that happy frame wherein it feels 
the good that may belong to what seems 
most unlike those things surrounding bim. 

It is a lovely spot where I now sit: with 
portfolio on knee and with my gold pocket- 
pen seribbling lazily to you dear friend-in- 

VOL. x. wo. 6. 





;one of those far off mountain tops, and it 


ed smile has been taken by this little skim- 
mer of the air while I lay bodily bound to*. 





town these dreamy notes from the country. 
A majestic pine, upon whose far-stretching 
root I sit, rises high above my head. Other 
pines group around me in a grove, and the 
light breeze hymns such a tune through 
their countless millions of needle-like leaves 
as is nowhere heard save in the pine forest. 
It is a hill whereon I sit that rises gently to 
an elevation of about 200 feet. At its foot 
on my left hand lies almost at my feet a 
lovely lakelet whose polished surface reflects 
the dark form of a hill that abruptly rises, 
covered with a dense growth of the dark 
and rich foliaged sugar maple. In front 
through the minor valley meanders a pebbly- 
bottomed creek, from whose bank the glades 
sunnily open up into the dark bosom of the 
dense forest. On my right front, a river re- 
ceives the creek into its bosom and winds 
onwards through a wide valley, whose broad 
flats are chequered green, brown, and 
golden with the fields of green and ripening 
grain. 1 turn my head a little further to the 
right, and the glorious beauty of the gigantic 
valley is revealed in all its pride to my view. 
Far on beyond, the teeming and chequered 
face of the level and smoothly floor-like val- 
ley; on beyond, the glassy surface of the 
winding river, the hills rise and fall away in 
successive undulations of beauty, heightened 
by the lights and shadows of the many tints 
of green, of the grassy openings, and the 
wooded sides and tops. 

Through the depressions between the 
hills I catch views of other hill or mountain 
tops that seem to bound some far off valley 
much like this, or, as my ee will sy 

int it, larger, er, and more terrible in 
fn feabares. 1 Legere Now, the onward 
sweep of some distant cloud has withdrawn 
the veil that for a few moments had hidden 


brightens with a smile that seems like the 

lory of another world. I feel an irresisti- 

le desire to fly and scale the boundaries of 
this my happy valley ; onwards to fly, looking 
upwards at the fair blue sky, looking upwards 
at the fleecy clouds, glancing downwards at 
the pictures of hill and valley, field and 
forest, lake and stream, light and shade, so 
varied and so beautiful, onwards until I 
touch that distant height and kiss the smile 
that brightens for me and beckons me so 
like a glory and a joy. 

A little brown bird, a tiny thing that I 
could hold within my closed hand, alights 
with a chirrup upon the root of the old pine 
almost within reach of my arm. Picking up 
an insect from the bark, it raises its head and 
fixes its bead-like eyes upon me with a confi- 
dent expression in which I read the thought 
that the distant flight to that far off sunlight- 


the-earth, My vanity can read its lesson, a 
lesson that would check the consciousness of 
greater strength than that little flitting 
thing possesses. But thought flies swiftly 
onwards and there comes up a something 
greater and more beautiful vanity—a 
consciousness of an immaterial something 
outliving all, that, borne upon the wings of 
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smile illuming a beautiful world afar off yet 
very near, 

It has flown away into the grove, the little 
bird, unconscious of the thoughts to which it 
gave rise, unknowing of the good seed it 
had sown in the heart of a man, in ‘an un- 
dying soul, in alighting upon the root of this 
old pine and fixing its little eyes so confi- 
dently on my own. And now I speculate 
within my own mind and ask myself—if 
such results, whose character may be all im- 
portant and eternal, do follow upon so slight 
an act of a tiny bird, do not all of our slight- 
est acts produce each one an effect whose 
consequences, if revealed to our view, would 
load us with an overwhelming sense of re- 
sponsibility ? 

The shadows have materially changed 
their position, and the heat of the sun is dry- 
ing up the marks of my pen. I go. 

I have wandered away from the old pine, 
and come here upon a brooklet, rushing 
down the hill side covered for two or three 
rods of its course with a natural arbor, 
whose beauty and unusual effects lead me 
into a train of thought that I will put into 
verse as the inspiration of 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE ARBORED STREAMLET. 


I knew a mountain streamlet 
With a lively roar ; 

It ran below a covert, 
*Neath a blooming bower. 


From bank to bank the laurel 
Spanned the leaping stream, 
And through an arch embowering 

Smiled a silvery gleam. 
All o’er the arch embowering 
Climbed the roses wild ; 

Among the leafy laurel 
Blooming roses smiled. 

Such joyful music issues 
Gushing from the heart, 

Such bloom surrounds the portals, 
Fresher than of art ; 

Such thoughtless hasting onward, 
Gleefully along, 

Such perfumes interwoven 
With the breath of song,— 

The light within all rosy, 
Perfumed all the air, 

But where the outlet opens 
Beamiiig brighter glare,-— 

Ere through the rosy bower, 
Musically whirled, 

The life of gleeful girlhood 
Mingles with the world. 


Homewards I will soon turn, and therefore, 
now draw this tracing of random reveries to 


housewards; for is not this place, too, My 
home? Here, where a profound and inex- 
ressible happiness takes possession of my 

ing, coming to my embrace from out of 
these hills, and springing from out the 
shades of these forests, gliding forth from 
these groves, rising from the bosom of this 
lakelet and dancing upwards from the ripple 
of the stream; here where the maternal 
spirit of Nature soothes her child, here is 
surely home. j 

Au Revoir, perhaps, Adieu. Faithfully, 





fleetest hope, reaches a lofty God-lighted 
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| From Household Words, July 19.) 

IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET—SMITH! 
Our age, among other curious phenomena, 
has produced a new religion, designated Mor- 
monism, and a prophet, named Joe Smith. 
Within the last twenty-five years, the sect 
founded by this man has risen into a state, 
and swelled into the number of three hundred 
thousand. It exhibits fanaticism in its new- 
est garb—homely, wild, vulgar fanaticism— 
singing hymns to nigger tunes, and seeing 
visions in the age of railways. This rise of 
the Mormons is, indeed, a curious and inte- 
resting feature of our In sectarian his- 
tory nothing so strangely important has hap- 
pened for a century at least. 

In 1805 there was born in Sharon, Wind- 
sor county, Verwont, United States, a boy 
to the house of one Smith there. He was 
named Joseph. His parents—poor, industri- 
ous people—moved shortly afterwards to 
Palmyra, New York. Joseph was brought 
up as a farmer. Joseph, a vigorous, wild, 
uncultivated boy, seems to have been used to 
working from the beginning. His lot turn- 
ed to the homely side of affairs in general. 
What he saw of daily life was the necessity 
of digging and clearing ; what he heard of 
religious matters was through the medium of 
a squabbling violent fanatical sectarianism. 
Joe’s career was the product of these two 
influences : his “religion” presents, accord- 
ingly, two marked phenomena ;—immense 
practical industry, and pitiable superstitious 
delusion. What the Mormons do, seems to 
be excellent; what they say, is mostly non- 
sense, 

At the very outset of the story, we are 
met by the marvellous. Joseph Suaith, the 
ignorant rustic, sees visions, lays claim to 
inspiration, and pretends to communion with 
angels and with the Divinity Himself. He 
is a ploughboy, and aspires to be a prophet; 
he is at first what they call “wild,” but re- 
pents; in his rude, coarse life, and narrow 
way, he really has a genuine interest in the 
Bible. In this disturbed variety of feelings 
the young Yankee grows up; he is, as you 
see pretty clearly, naturally shrewd—yet 
eredulous. The neighbors are puzzled what 
to make of Joseph ; he complains that “ per- 
secution” was his lot very early. he 
neighboring ministers did not listen ver 
favorably to Joe’s visions. The time for all 
that, they told him, was gone by; nobody 
had visions nowadays! Bat Joseph strug- 

led on; for he felt some power in himself 

elt that he was, in his way, a shining light 
—but, like many other shining lights, set in 
a desperately thick horn lantern! The fact 
was, Joseph, naturally gi was wretch- 
edly brought up. Pe it would be fair 
to say that he hoped to be able to do some 
good in his time; so rushed into his career 
with strategetic disguises to help him on. 
The world would not listen to plain Joe 
Smith junior, prophet, unaided. Joe Smith 
must have something to help him. In the 
Nineteenth century you must “rig” your 
spiritual market, Joe thought, as well as any 
other. So, to make things pleasant, he set 
about cooking up his own accounts of his 
own prophecies with a tale of the marvel- 
lous. Accordingly, in 1827, a rumor spread 
about among persons interested in these 
matters, that Joseph Smith junior had made 
a discovery of importance. Inspired by a 
searched in a certain spot of 
ground, and there had discévered some 
records, written on “plates, apparently of 
gold,” which contained, in Egyptian charac- 


. 
. 


‘Christiani 





ters, an additional Bible! This was, indeed, 
the “ Book of Mormon,” from which the sect 
derive their name. The book professed to 
be a sacred and inspired narrative, reserved 
for the new prophet to usher into the world, 
and is thus deecribed by one of the Mormon 

“The Book of Mormon contains the his- 
tory of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
who were a branch of the house of Israel, 
of the tribe of Joseph; of whom the In- 
dians are still a remnant; but the 
nation of them having fallen in battie, in the 
fourth or fifth century, one of their prophets, 
whose name was Mormon, saw fit to make 
an abridgment of their history, their pro- 
phecies, and their doctrine, which he en- 
graved on plates, and afterwards, being slain, 
the record fell into the’ hands of his son 
Moroni, who, being hunted by his enemies, 
was directed to deposit the record safely in 
the earth, with a promise from God that it 
should be preserved, and should be brought 
to light in the latter days by means of a 
Gentile nation, who should possess the land. 
The deposit was made about the year four 
hundred and twenty, on a hill then called 
Cumora, now in Ontario county, where it 
was preserved in safety until it was brought 
to light by no less than the ministry of 
angels, and translated by inspiration. And 
the great Jehovah bore of the same 
to chosen witnesses, who declare it to the 
world.” 

This book is extant (in its printed English 
form, of course) in the British Museum, and 
resembles the eae about as much as a 
— of the Pentateuch by Moses and 

n’s poet! It appears from all the evi- 
denee, in fact, that this book of Mormon was 
founded on a historical romance, written by 
an American author some years before 
Prophet Smith’s time, which fell, while still 
in MS., into the hands of a friend of the 
prophet’s, and which was sublimated into an 
“inspired” state by the pro and a per- 
sonal acquaintance. It was followed by a 
book of doctrines and covenants. 


Not long after their publication, the suc- 
cess of these works was so great, that 
Joseph’s faith in his own fabrications appears 
to have become wonderfully strengthened ; 
and he began, poor fellow, to believe in him- 
self, and to take up pro asatrade. He 
had occasional “revelations” to suit each 
new phase in his career. He professed also 
to work miracles, and to cast devils out of the 
bodies of brother Tomkins and brother 
Gibbs, whenever those worthy men were 
troubled with them. 

The sect increased with great rapidity. 


It gained converts everywhere in the States. | ode 


The disciples took the name of the “Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints.” They 
held that these present days are the “ latter 
ones, preparatory to the Millennium. A 
material, agen a ae form of 
ty organ itself ually— 
Joseph had apostles and dietetics cae 
more the world saw a man believed in by 
his fellow-men, and reverenced as sacred. 

It sounds strange to hear of a church 
having a “location.” But a “location” was 
the term they applied to their place of set- 
tlement. Their first one was in Jackson 
County, Missouri. Here was to be the 
“New Jerusalem.” Picture to yourself 
loaded wagons travelling w ; canal 
boats swimming low and. deep down the 
rivers—the tall brawny prophet with dark 
eyes :—the Church is on its way! One 


likes to see a love of the beautiful in Joe. 
Joe looks round the landscape, and sees “ the 
_ rolling prairies like a sea of meadows,” 

ere was Zion at last, and Joseph had 
“revelation” on the subject. revela. 
tions are the oddest compositions—scriptura| 

: _ sturdy a etails blended, 
" i unto you, let my servant Sid. 
ney Gilbert plant himself in this place and 
establish a store!” ‘This is an odd weavin 
together of velvet and fustian: like using 
Raphael’s “ Madonna” for a public house 


<, we all know, are persecuted in 
allages. Joe was no exception. But unhap. 
pily Joseph was ludicrously persecuted. He 
wasa martyr ; but a martyr to practical jokes, 
The brawny man was dra from his bed 
one night by a horde of Methodists, Bap. 
tists, Campbellites, and other burning zeal- 
ots, Wild cries are heard through the night 
air; the prophet is hauled along furiously, 
orthodoxy buffeting him right and left— 
Where is the tar-bucket ? 

The fatal bucket—black and calm as a 
pool of Erebus—is brought. Joe is fero. 
ciously anointed with pitch; the thick dark 
fluid sticks all over him, and causes the 
plumage mercilessly coated over his sacred 
person to adhere as tightly as if he had been 
really blessed with wings. A saint tarred 
and feathered is, indeed, a new chapter in the 
Book of Martyrs. The faith that could sur. 
vive so tremendous a bathos was impregna- 
ble, and showed the unbounded power of 
the prophet over his followers, It took the 
whole night for the “inspired” friends of 
the et to cleanse his revered and 
canonised kin! Yet, scarred and bleared 
as he was—raw as some goose plucked alive 
Joe preached the next day to his own 
egregious multitude. 

The agitation in Jackson County, Mis 
souri, by degrees grew furious: there were 
Mormon newspapers and anti-Mormon news. 
papers; and when the pen and the leading 
article had done their worst, the sword, (the 
States’ name for which is “ bowie-knife,”) 
the bludgeon, and the revolver were brought 
into play. Judge Lynch—who never is to 
be bothered with juries, and decides in 1 
second on his own responsibility—was con- 
tinually invoked; and there were perpetu:l 
scénes of bloodshed. In the end, the war 
waxed too hot even for the dauntless Joseph. 
When he found that active valor was of no 
avail against his enemies, he betook himself to 
the courage of discretion; the passive and 


Detter of valor. He went away. In 
‘May ids, 


, the entire community packed up 
its “ notions,” and effected a successful ex- 


We find that after their expulsion from 
Missouri, they migrated to Mlinois, and mus 
tered fifteen thousand souls, Here they 
tablished a city, which they called “ Nauvoo, 
or the “ Beautiful,” and by the consent of 
everybody, B decegp _ t vest ont fo 
mayor, president, prophet; spirit 
mal head of the settlement, They n0¥ 
to send out missionaries, and to build 
a temple of polished white limestone. | 
was one hundred and thirty-eight feet ™ 


length, and eighty-eight in breadth, st" 
mounted by a pyramidal tower ; and was 8 
elevated on a rising ground that it stood in 


the sight of the whole population. The 
Mormons spent a million df dollars on this 


We now view Joe at the summit of his 





career. Joe has military rank, and reviews 
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his one as .Lieutenant-General. Drums 
beat, and flags are waved. He rides abroad 
a His work is now nearly done. The 
city grows around him daily; houses with 
spring up; the hum of the mill is 
constantly heard. Every visitor to Nauvoo 
describes the perity of the place as mar- 
yellous. The solid element of the religion 
invented by Jogeph Smith is, that it in- 
culeates work ; hard, useful, wealth-creating 
labor. The Prophet also incorporated into 
his creed a thoro preciation of relaxa- 
tion. That all work and no play makes a dull 
boy of Jack, nobody knew better than Joe. 
One does not like to speak with levity of a 
phet; but, perhaps, the exact adjective 
or Joe’s religion is—jolly! An air of jollity 
attends the faith. It is a jovial heresy; a 
heresy that “don’t go home till morning !” 
Thus, after some squabbling, a small fight 
or two (not more intestine dissension than 
falls to the lot of most new communities) 
the two grand desiderata of this life were 
realized—prosperity and ease. It was soon 
abroad that one of the first things 
realized in this good, substantial town of 
Nauvoo, was oem to eat and drink, In 
consequence, Joe’s disciples increased by the 
thousand. All sorts of pleasant fellows who 
loved an easy life flocked thitherward. 
There was, travellers say, a healthy, happy 
look about the place. Life rolled along there 
ip aclear, vigorous way, like the flood of the 
Mississippi hard by. Joe himself is described 
as a “ cheerful, social companion.” So very 
social in his tastes, that there got about a 
rumor that he had a tendency to make 
“Nauvoo” into a kind of New World Ori- 
ental Paradise. One of his apostles, Sidney 
Rigdon, broached a doctrine concerning 
A gery wives,” which excited great scan- 


We have read one or two of Joe’s publish- 
ed letters; they show a shrewd, hard-headed 
fellow. He writes to one man—* facts, like 
diamonds, not only cut glass, but they are the 
most precious diamonds on earth.” There is 
a sturdy self-assertion about him; and that 
self-assertion is perpetuated ; for the Mormons 
seem to differ from other sects chiefly in be- 
lieving the continued inspiration of their pro- 
phets. Their faith—with its materialism, its 
tude hopes, its belief in the superiority of 
their best teachers, its heartiness in physical 
labor—is indeed a piece of genuine s- 
atlantic life, likely to hold together long. 
bine belief in their “ Book ob gee 
implies a ,i t belief in Holy 

rit, too. To Re gp me of our pro- 
phet, Joe Smith, we should ‘say that the 
sturdy, illiterate, shrewd Yankee conceived 
power in him to do a work ; brooding over 
the Bible in his pa. and seeing it through 
the hazy eyes of his rude ignorance, such a 
man, with a warm heart, might fancy many 
strange ory, Orthodoxy should consider 
whose fault it is that Joe Smithism could 
erect itself into a sect ; orthodoxy should look 
at the three hundred thousand souls, and 
reflect on them. The ruling powers of the 
world should stoop to learn lessons of these 
things. Balaam learned something very im- 

t from the speaking of his poor ass. 
ass saw the angel when respectable 
Balaam could not. In Roman history, when 
anything terrible was happening to the re- 
ees we find—bos locutus est! Things are 
Pepe when the very ox has to have 
'y « 

We now come to the close of Joe’s earthly 

career. The peace and prosperity of Nauvoo 
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were soon interrupted. The prophet’s old 
Missourian enemies keep harassing him with 
litigation; and some bad sheep in his own 
flock gave him great trouble. “ At this time 
he appears to have been quite as convinced 
of the divinity of his mission, as the most 
credulous of his disciples,” says his latest 
historian. No such thing: ae good he 
was destined to do, he had now done—and 
for the bad he was about to pay. There were 
dissenters from Joe’s Church ; heretics to his 
heterodoxy ; who looked on the prophet as a 
humbug. These were not genuine believers ; 
but wretched, cunning impostors, who were 
never “deluded ;” being far too bad, for any 
such innocent exercise of faith. These com- 
mitted acts of licentiousness (such as cannot 
be proved against Joe), and he had to excom- 
municate some of them. They started a 
newspaper, called the “ Nauvoo Expositor.” 
In this they calumniated Joseph so vilely 
that his supporters rose; two hundred men 
attacked the office of the journal armed with 
muskets, swords, pistols, and axes, and re- 
duced it to ashes. 

The proprietors, editors, reporters, com- 
positors, and prepares of the journal fled 
to the town of Carthage, and applied for a 
warrant against Joseph, his brother Hiram, 
and sixteen others. The warrant was served 
on Jongh as Mayor, and he refused to ac- 
knowledge its validity. Tlinois instantly 
made preparations for civil war. Mormons 

thered from all parts, and Anti-Mormons 
ikewise. Governor Ford took the field ; 
Nauvoo was fortified. Everywhere resound- 
ed the note of preparation for war. 

Governor Ford issued a proclamation call- 
ing on Joseph Smith and his brother to sur- 


render, pledging his word that they should 
be protected. ey agreed, accordingly, to 
stand their trial; Joe, however, observing, 


with a sad, calm heart, “I am going like a 
lamb to the slaughter, but I am calm asa 
summer’s morning!” (the tranquil, life-en- 
joying prophet!) “TI shall die innocent.” 

We now are to picture the brothers in 
prison. Their assailants prowl uneasily 
round the walls; there is a desperate hungry 
uneasiness about the mob—they are afraid 
Joe will One can fancy their mur- 
muring reaching the prophet’s ears—the low, 
murderous humming,.every now and then. 

The evening of the 27th of June, 1844, 
came—it had been a warm summer day in 
the Western country. brothers were 
standing chatting with two friends in an up- 
staifs room of their house of detention. 
There was a rattle of musketry. They sprang 
forward against the door—a buliet went 
through it. They sprang backwards. Open 
flew the door, an armed mob with black- 
ened faces came in. A flash and a roar, and 
down went Hiram Smith, shot, Joe’s re- 
volver snapped three times, missing fire. 
He made a bound to the window. Two 
balls strack him from the door—one struck 
him from the window. There was one wild 
ery from his heart,“ O Lord, my God!”-- 
and ee fell out of “ window on oe 

. The im against a wa 

ores and chek le b m again, me bleedin 
body dro forward from it. Four bul- 
lets were found in his body—and will, per- 
adventure, be carried to the credit side of his 
life-account. 

After bis death, the Mormons had a time 
of sad tribulation, a time of troubles from 
within and without. It is easy to see that 


sectarian ferocity was at the bottom of the 
persecution they met with. Governor Ford 








issued a proclamation denying for himself 
any belief in their having committed certain 
crimes attributed to them; and some time 
before, the celebrated Henry Clay had ex- 
pressed his “ lively interest” in their progress, 
and his “sympathy with their sufferings.” 
But the neighbors could not be pacified ; the 
Mormons had to go away west, once more ; 
and the town they had built was reduced to 
ashes. They crossed the Mississippi, and 
set out for the “Great Salt Lake Valley,”— 
away beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


Their passage is one of the most marvel- 
lous things on record. Colonel Kane of the 
United States, who travelled with them, has 
left an extremely interesting account of it. 
We hear of wagons crossing the Mississippi 
on the ice; of weary journeys across wild 
prairies; long chill nights of dead cold; 
sickness and death; graves dotting all the 
line of mareh; seed sown here and there, 
with thoughtful benevolence, that after voy- 
agers might find a crop growing for them. 
Then there were halts when “tabernacle 
camps” were pitched, and hymns were chant- 
ed. The prairies heard— 


“ By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept,” 


sung there. Their depth of faith through 
that dreary journey was wonderful ; it seems 
to have warmed them like actual fire. 

They established themselves in the State 
of Deseret, and some of their body were the 
first who discovered the gold of California. 
But it seems that the colony did not send 
many there; they esteem it their proper 
office to “raise grain, and to build cities.” 
They claim, too, the distinction of living in 
better and higher relation to the Indian 
tribes than any settlers have yet done. 

We have scattered up and down such 
remarks as we thought would illustrate Joe 
Smith’s career. Let us say a word of the 
Mormon organization. 

The Mormons are governed by elders, 
priests, teachers, exhorters, and deacons. An 
apostle is an elder, and baptizes and ordains. 

he priest teaches, expounds, and adminis- 
ters sacraments. The teacher watches ever 
the church, and sees that there is no ini- 
quity ; he exercises, in fact, a kind of censor- 
ship. The elders meet in conference every 
three months; and the presiding elder or 

resident is ordained by the direction of a 
igh council or general conference. 


By the latest accounts, the Great Salt Lake 
City prospers very well. It is the capital of 
the state of “Deseret,” with boundaries of 
immense extent. They stretch from thirty- 
three degrees of northern latitude, to a point 
where they intersect the one hundred and 
eighth degree of western longitude. Thence 
they run to the south-west, to rejoin the 
northern frontier of Mexico, and follow 
to the west, even to its mouth, the bed 
of the River Gila, which separates the 
state of Deseret from the Mexican fron- 
tiers. The line of separation further runs 
along the frontier of Lower California to 
the Pacific Ocean. It remounts the side 
towards the north-west, as far as one hun- 
dred and eight de thirty minutes of west 
longitude, while it trends towards the north 
to the point where this line meets the prin- 
cipal crest of Sierra Nevada. The boun- 
daries stretch still northwards along this chain 
till it meets with that which separates the 
waters of Columbia, and those waters which 
aré lost in the great basin. They then double 
towards the east, to follow this last chain, 
which separates the waters of the Gulf of 
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Mexico from those of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, at the point of departare. Such are 
the boundaries as described on a map pub- 
lished by order of the Senate of the United 
States. 

Accessions to the Mormon community are 
being fast made from this country; a fact 
we learn from a well drawn-up volume of 
the “ National Illustrated Library,” entitled, 
“The Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints: a 
Contemporary History.” Another authority 
avers that from Liverpool alone, fifteen 
thousand emigrants have turned their faces 
to the new Mormon Mecca in Deseret, 
with the view of making it their future 
home. “Under the name of Latter-Day 
Saints,” says one Mr. Johnston’s “ Notes 
of North America,” “the delusions of the 
system are hidden from the masses by the 
emissaries who have been despatched into 
various countries to recruit their numbers 
among the ignorant and devoutly-inclined 
lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of giving an 
historical position to this rising heresy ?” 

Nauvoo was a neglected ruin, when M. 
Cabet, the spirited speculator in “ Icarie,” 
thought the site more salubrious than Texas, 
and resolved to establish a French colony 
there. His party arrived at the spot in1849. 
We see from a letter of M. Cabet’s, that the 
system he has established is “a commonalty, 
founded on fraternity and equality, on edu- 
cation and work.” 

The American journals also afford a favour- 
able account of the progress of Nauvoo. It 
will be a matter of philosophical interest to 
see how a colony, founded on social impul- 
ses, will advance in comparison with another 
founded on religious ones. 








LITERATURE. 


THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER.* 


Mr. Fiexps has collected together a new 
volume, the fifth, of the writings of the 
English Opium Eater, an author but recently 
kpown to the public only by a single book, 
the celebrated “ Confessions.” There were 
few readers, however, of the better maga- 
zine literature of the day, who had not in 
some degree experienced the subtle influ- 
ences of his style and thinking. In the old 
London, in Black wood, in Tait, and latterly the 
North British Review, were scattered with a 
prodigal hand some of the finest intellectual 

eductions of the age. Amidst the crowd 
of periodical contributions from various pens, 
the reader frequently comes upon an article, 
opening with a speculation which glides into 
a species of philosophical narration, where 
the human mind is the hero, and thought 
the incident, the style swelling on 
with a full current of feeling, laden with the 
sweetest and at times grandest musical ca- 
dences. This article—winding and pene- 
trating in the treatment of its subject—is 
the work of De Quincey. No other author- 
ship resembles it. The English language has, 
and has had, numerous philosophical critics 
of keen insight, peetoand thought, and rare 
enthusiasm, who have wedded speculation 
to the affairs of daily life, and called forth 
the half-framed ideas, the lurking sensibili- 
ties of the public; but there is no one of 
them who moves with the ease, full sweep, 
and untiring wing of De Quincey. Hazlitt 
fretted his argument with golden fire, Cole- 





* Life and Manners; from the Autobiography of an 
English Opium Eater. By Thomas De Quincey. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 








ridge dropped his plammet deep, and ‘ma 
so, and with higher unetion, have ; 
Lamb was epigrammatie, and gave te 
not veins of ore; De Quineey, with un- 
broken fulness of style, holds due on in 
continuous logie and compulsive course “ to 
the Propontick and the Hellespont.” 


The present volume of the collection of 
these papers (which originates entirely on 
this side of the water, English publishers, 
and the author himself, appearing quite too 
indifferent to such a reputation) is from the 
less known of the author’s periodical contri- 
butions ; but they embrace the old range of 
topics, and throw many new and powerful 
lights upon incidents and speculations treat- 
ed in the Suspiria, and other portions of the 
author’s writings. They include early traits 
of education, family history, Oxford, London, 
and German literature. 

Give the Opium Eater a faet which has 
once come home to his own consciousness, 
and he will pierce the underlying sentiment, 
infusing new vitality into all its relations 
and accessories. It grows and expands in its 
spiritual development till the common-place 
statement becomes a universe of sensation 
and emotion. Every reader of the Confes- 
sions remembers his apostrophe to a London 
street-—* So then, Oxford Street, stony- 
hearted stepmother, thou that listenest to 
the sighs of orphans, and drinkest the tears 
of children”—and the continuation of the 
sentiment to subsequent “innumerable 
hearts.” There is a similar aggrandizement 
of perception and feeling in this tribute to 


LONDON. 


“ Tt was a most heavenly day in May of this 
year (1800), when I first beheld and first enter- 
ed this mighty wilderness, as to me it was, the 
city—no! not the city, but the nation—of Lon- 
don. Often have I since then, at distances of 
two and three hundred miles or more from this 
colossal emporium of men, wealth, arts, and in- 
tellectual power, felt the sublime expression of 
her enormous magnitude in one simple form of 
ordinary occurrence, viz. in the vast droves of 
cattle, suppose upon the great north roads, all 
with their heads directed to London, and ex- 
pounding the size of the attracting body, by the 
force of its attractive power, as measured by the 
never-ending succession of the droves, and the 
remoteness from the capital of the lines upon 
which they were moving. A suction so power- 
ful, felt aleng radii so vast, and a conscionsness 
at the same time, that upon other radii still more 
vast, both by land and by sea, the same suction 
is operating night and day, summer and winter, 
and hurrying for ever into one centre the infinite 
means needed for her infinite purposes, and the 
endless tributes to the skill or to the luxury of 
her endless population, crowds the imagination 
with a pomp to which there is nothing corres- 
ponding on this planet, either amongst the 
things that have been, or the things that are, 
except in ancient Rome. We, upon this occa- 
sidn, were in an open carriage ; and, chiefly (as 
I imagine) to avoid the dust, we approached 
London by rural lanes.and roads comparatively 
quiet and shady, collateral to the main ones, 
where any such could be found. In that mode 
of approach, we missed some features of the sub- 
limity belonging to any of the common ap- 
proaches upon a main road ; what I mean is, the 
whirl and uproar, the tumult and the agitation 
which continually thicken and thicken through- 
out the last eight or ten miles before you reach 
the suburbs. Already at three stages’ distance 
upon some of the greatest roads, the dim pre- 
sentiment of some vast capital reaches you ob- 
securely, and like a misgiving. This blind sym- 
pathy with a mighty but unseen object in your 
neighborhood, continties to increase, you know 
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not how. Artrived.at the last station for chang- 
ing horses, Barnet suppose, on one of the north 
roads, or Hounslow on the western, you no 
longer think (as in ali other places) of naming 
the next stage ; nobody says, on pulling up, 
‘ Horses on to London’—that would sound Judi- 
crous ; one mighty idea broods over all minds, 
making it impossible to suppose any other desti- 
nation. Launched upon this final stage, you 
soon begin to feel yourself entering the stream 
as it were of a Norwegian maelstrom ; and the 
stream at length becomes a rush. What is 
meant by the Latin word trepidatio? Not 
anything peculiarly connected with panic ; it 
belongs as much to the hurrying to and fro of a 
coming battle, as of a coming flight ; agitation 
is the nearest: English word. This trepidation 
increases both ‘audibly and visibly at every half 
mile, pretty mach as one may suppose the roar 
of Niagara and the vibration of the ground to 
grow upon the ear in the last ten miles of ap- 
proach, with the wind in its favor, until at length 
it would absorb and extinguish all other sounds 
whatsoever. Finally, for miles before you reach 
a suburb of Londen, such as Islington for in- 
stance, a last great sign and augury of the im- 
mensity which belongs to the coming metropo- 
lis, forces itself upon the dullest observer, in the 
growing sense of his own utter insignificance. 
Everywhere else in England, you yourself, 
horses, carriages, attendants (if you travel with 
any) are regarded with attention, perhaps even 
curiosity: at all events you are seen. But after 
passing the final post-house on every avenue to 
London, for the. latter ten or twelve miles, you 
beeome aware that you are no longer noticed: 
nobody sees you; nobody hears you; nobody 
regards you; you do not even regard yourself. 
In fact, how should you, at the moment of first 
ascertaining your own total ynimportance in the 
sum of things—a poor shivering unit in the ag- 
gregate of human life? Now, for the first time, 
whatever manner of man you were or seemed 
to be at starting, squire or ‘ squireen,’ lord or 
Jordling, and however related to that city, ham- 
let, or solitary house, from which yesterday or 
to-day you slipt your cable,—beyond disguise 
you find yourself but one wave in a total At- 
lantic, one plant (and a parasitical plant besides, 
needing alien props), in a forest of America.” 


This e shows, too, De Quincey’s 
skilful use of fact; indeed, his facts are 
ideas : 

“ How much is overlooked 

In human nature and her subtle ways, 

As studied first in our own hearts, and then 

In Jife among the passions of mankind, 

Varying their composition and their hue, 

Where’er we move, under the diverse shapes 

That individual character presents 

To an attentive eye.” 


In the paper on Travelling there is a cha- 
racteristic passage, illustrating the pro- 
ss of an idea of which we have spoken. 
he consideration of the ern means 
of locomotion, leads him to the develop- 
ment of 
AN ORGANIC POLITICAL SYSTEM. 

« The revolution in the system of travelling, 
naturally suggested by my position in Birming- 
bam, and in the whole apparatus, means, ™4- 
chinery, and dependencies of that system—® 
revolution begun, carried through, and perfected 
within the period of my own personal exper! 
ence—merits a word or two of illustration 
the most cursory memoirs that profess any 4!- 
tention at all to the shifting scenery of the age 
and the principles of motion at work, whethe: 
manifested in great effects or in little. And 
these particular effects, though little, when re 
garded in their separate details, are not little 0 
their final amount. On the contrary, I i 
always maintained that in a representative 2° 
sennlastes, dlhaie the great cities of the emp’ 
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must naturally have the power, each in its pro-! 
portion, of teacting upon the capital and the 
councils of the nation in so conspicuous a way,! 


there is & result waiting on the final improve- 
ments of the arts of travelling, and of transmit- 
ting intelligence with velocity, sach as cannot be 
properly appreciated in the absence of all his- 
torical experience. Conceive a state of commu- 
nication between the centre and the extremities 


of a great people, kept up with a uniformity of 


reciprocation so exquisite as to imitate the flow- 
ing and ebbing of the sea, or the systole and 
diastole of the human heart; day and night, 
waking and sleeping, not succeeding to each 
other with more absolute certainty than the acts 


of the metropolis and the controlling notice of 


the provinces, whether in the way of support or 
of resistance. Action and reaction from every 
point of the compass being thus perfect and in- 
stantaneous, we should then first begin to under- 
stand, in a practical sense, what is meant by the 
unity of a political body, and we should ap- 
proach to a more adequate appreciation of the 
powers which are latent in organization. For 
it must be considered that hitherto, under the 
most complex organization, and that which has 
best attained its purposes, the national will has 
never been able to express itself upon one in a 
thousand of the public acts, simply because the 
national voice was lost in the distance, and 
could not collect itself through the time and the 
space rapidly enouzh to connect itself immedi- 
ately with the evanescent measure of the mo- 
ment. But as the system of intercourse is 
gradually expanding, these bars of space and 
time are in the same degree contracting, until 
finally we may expect them altogether to vanish : 
and then the whole empire, in every part, will 
react upon the whole through the central forces, 
with the power, life, and effect of immediate 
conference amongst parties brought face to face. 
Then first will be seen a political system truly 
organic—i. e. in which each acts upon all, and 
all react upon each: and a new earth will arise 
from the indirect agency of this merely physical 
revolution ” 


“ My Brother” is a kind of spiritual narra- 
tive of the fate of one of his family, who 
was driven from school by the cruelties of a 
teacher to a life at sea, and consequent series 
of vicissitude and disaster. One of the pre- 
fatory reflections with which this story is in- 
troduced, we commend to the consideration 
of those Officers of our Navy, whose 
thoughts are intent on the return of Corpo- 
ral Punishment, 


A THOUGHT FOR MAN AS MAN. 


“ Thanks be to God, in that point, at least, for 
the dignity'of human nature, that, amongst the 
many, many cases of reform held by some of as, 
or destined, however, in defiance of all opinions, 
eventually to turn out chimerical, this ene, ‘at 
least, never can be defeated, injured, or eclipsed. 
As man grows more intellectual, the power of 
managing him by his intellect and his moral na- 
ture, im utter contempt of all appeals to his 
mere animal instincts of pain, must go on pari 
passu. And, ifa‘ Te Deum, ‘or an ‘ O, Jubi- 
late ” were to be celebrated by all nations and 
languages for any one advance and absolute 
conquest over wrong and error won by human 
nature in our times—yes, not excepting 


“*The bloody writing by ail nations tora’— 


the abolition of the commerce in slaves—to my 
thinking, that festival should be for the might 

Progress made towards the suppression of mai f 
bestial modes of punishment. Nay, I may call 
them worse than bestial; for a man of any 
goodness of nature does not willingly or need- 
lessly resort to the spur or the Jash with his 
horse or with his hound. But, with respect to 
man, if he will not be raoved or won over by 
conciliatory means, by means that presuppose 
him a reasonable ereature, then let him die, con- 
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founded in his own vileness: but-let not me, let 
not the man (that is to say) who has him in his 
power, dishonor himself by inflicting punish- 
ments, violating that image of human nature 
which, not in any vague rhetorical sense, but 
upon a religious principle of duty (the human 
person is expressly exalted in Scripture, under 
the notion that it is ‘the temple of the Holy 
Ghost’), ought to be a consecrated thing in the 
eyes of all good men; and of this we may be 
assured—this, which Iam now going to say, is 
more sure than day or night—that, in proportion 
as’ man, as man, is honored, raised, exalted, 
trusted, in that proportion will he become more 
worthy of honor, of exaltation, of trust.” 


The method in which one schoolmaster 
defeated this ennobling view of life, is thus 
told :— 


“ Well, this schoolmaster had very different 
views of man and his nature. He not only 
thought that physical coercion was the one sole 
engine by which man could be managed, but— 
on the principle of that common maxim which 
declares that, when two schoolboys meet, with 
powers at all near to a balance, no peace can 
be expected between them until it is fairly put 
to the trial, and settled who is the master—on 
that same principle, he fancied that no’ pupil 
could adequately or proportionably reverence 
his master, until he had settled the precise pro- 
portion of superiority in animal powers by 
which his master was in advance of himself. 
Strength of blows only could ascertain that: 
and, as he was not very nice about creating his 
opportunities, as he plunged at once ‘in medias 
res, and more especially when he saw or sus- 
pected any rebellious tendencies, he soon picked 
a quarrel with my unfortunate brother. Not, 
be it observed; that he much cared for a well- 
looking or respectable quarrel. No. I have 
been assured that, even when the most fawning 
obsequiousness had appealed to his clemency, in 
the person of some timorous new-comer, ap- 
palled by the reports he had heard—even in 
such cases (deeming it wise to impress, from the 
beginning, a salutary awe of bis Jovian thun- 
ders), he made a practice of doing thus:—He 
would speak loud, utter some order, not very 
clearly, perhaps, as respected the sound, but 
with perfect perplexity as regarded the sense, to 
the timid, sensitive boy upon whom he intended 
to fix a charge of disobedience. ‘ Sir, if you 
please, what was it that you said ’— What was 
it that I said? What! playing upon my 
words? Chopping logic? Strip, sir; strip 
this instant.’ ‘Thenceforward this timid boy be- 
came a serviceable instrument in his equipage. 
Not only was he a proof, even without co-ope- 
ration.on the master’s part, that extreme cases 
of submission could not insure merey, but also 
he, this boy, in his own person, breathed forth, 
at intervals, a dim sense of awe and worship— 
the religion of fear—towards the grim Moloch 
of the scene. Hence, as by electrical conduct- 
ors, was conveyed throughout every region of 
the establishment a tremulous sensibility that 
vibrated towards the centre.” 


The result was, the scholar fled. There 
is one trait of De Quincey’s style which we 
have not. yet noticed—the humor of which 
it is made the vehicle—for essential humor 
the Opium Eater possesses in no ordinary 
degree. It is abundantly exhibited in this 
narrative of the treatment which the refugee 
experienced from a landlord at Liverpool. 
The town-hall, magistracy, and all are com- 
pletely idealized : 

ADVENTURE AT LIVERPOOL. 

« My brother went to an inn, after his long, 
long journey to Liverpool, foot-sore—(for he 
had walked through many days, and, from igno- 
rance of the world, combined with excessive 
shyness—oh! how sty do people become from 


pride!—had not profited by those well known 





incidents upon English high-roads—return post- 
chaises, stage-coaches, led horses, or wagons) 
—foot-sore and eager for sleep. Sleep, supper, 
breakfast in the morning—all these he had; so 
far his slender finances reached ; and for these 
he paid the treacherous landlord: who then pro- 
posed to him that they should take a walk out 
together, by way of looking at the public build- 
ings and the docks. It seems the man had no- 
ticed my brother's beauty, some circumstances 
about his dress inconsistent with his mode of 
travelling, and also his style of conversation. 
Accordingly, he wiled him along from street to 
street, until they reached the Town Hall. 
‘Here seems to be a fine building,’ said this 
Jesuitical knave, as if it had been some recent 
discovery—a sort of Luxor or Palmyra, that he 
had unexpectedly lit upon amongst the undis- 
covered parts of Liverpool— Here seems to be 
a fine building ; shall we go in and ask leave to 
look at it?’ My brother thinking less of the 
spectacle than the spectator, whom, in a wilder- 
ness of man, naturally he wished to make his 
friend, consented readily. In they went; and, 
by the merest accident, Mr. Mayor and the 
town-council were then sitting. The treache- 
rous landlord communicated privately an account 
of his suspicions to his Worship. He himself 
conducted my brother, under pretence of disco- 
vering the best station for picturesque purposes, 
to the particular box for prisoners at the bar. 
This was not suspected by the poor boy, not 
even when Mr. Mayor began to question him. 
He still thought.it an accident, though doubt- 
less he blushed excessively on being questioned, 
and questioned so impertinently, in public. The 
object of the Mayor and of other Liverpool 
gentlemen then present (this happened in 1802] 
was, to ascertain my brother’s real rank and fa- 
mily: for he persisted in representing himself as 
a poor wandering boy. Various means were 
vainly tried to elicit this information ; until at 
length—like the wily Ulysses, who mixed with 
his peddler’s budget of female ornaments and 
attire, a few arms, by way of tempting Achilles 
to a self-detection in the court of Lycomedes— 
one gentleman counselled the Mayor to send 
for a Greek Testament. This was done; the 
Testament was presented open at St. John’s 
Gospel to my brother, and he was requested to 
say whether he knew in what language that 
book was written ; or whether perhaps he could 
furnish them with a translation from the page 
before him. Human vanity in this situation was 
hardly proof against such an appeal. The poor 
boy fell into the snare: he construed a few 
verses ; and immediately he was consigned to 
the care of a gentleman who won from him by 
kindness what he had refused to importunities or 
menaces.” 


A frequent vein of our author’s anecdote 
and speculation, is. to be seen in this pas- 


sage :— 
THREE VIOLATIONS OF PROPORTION. 


“ Three times in my life I have had my taste, 
that is, my sense of proportions, memorably out- 
raged. Once was, by a painting of Cape Horn, 
which seemed almost treasonably below its rank 
and office in the world,—as the terminal abut- 
ment of our mightiest continent, and also the 
hinge or point, as it were, of our greatest cireum- 
navigations,—of all, in fact, which ean be called 
our classical cireumnavigaiions. To have 
‘doubled Cape Horn’—at one time, what a 
sound it had!—Yet how sshamed we should 
be, if that Cape were ever to be seen from the 
moon! A party.of Englishmen, I have heard, 
went up to Mount Etna, during the night, to be 
ready for sunrise,—a common practice with 
tourists, both in Switzerland, Wales, Cumber- 
land, &c.; but as all who take the trouble to 
reflect, not likely to repay the trouble; and so 
thought, in the sequel, the Etna party. The 
sun, indeed, rose visibly, and not more apparel- 
led in clouds than was desirable: yet s¢ disgp- 
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pointed were they with the whole effect, and so 
disgusted with the sun in particular, that they 
unanimously hissed him ; though of course it 
was useiess to cry‘ off! off!’ Here, however, 
the fault was in their own erroneous expecta- 
tions, and not in the sun, who, doubtless, did his 
best. For, generally, a sunrise and a sunset 
ought to be seen from the valley or horizontal- 
ly,—not, as the man of Kentuck expressed it, 
slantindicularly. But as to Cape Horn, that 
(by comparison with its position and its fune- 
tions) seems really a disgrace to the planet ; for, 
consider, it is not only the ‘ specular mount,’ 
keeping watch and ward over a sort of trinity of 
oceans, and by all tradition, the gate of en- 
trance to the Pacific, but also it is the temple of 
the god Terminus, for all the Americas. So 
that, in relation to such dignities, it seemed to 
me, in the drawing, a make-shift, put up by a 
carpenter, until the true Cape Horo should be 
ready, or perhaps a drop scene from the Opera 
House. This was one case of disproportion : 
the others were—the final and ceremonial vale- 
diction of Garrick, on retiring from his profes- 
sion ; and the Pall Mall inauguration of George 
IV. on the day of his accession to the throne. 
The utter irrelation, in both cases, of the audi- 
ence to the scene oe wm I say, as say we 
must, for the sum of the spectators in the second 
instance, as well as of the auditors in the first), 
threw upon each a ridicule not to be effaced. It 
is in any case impossible for an actor to say 
words of farewell to those for whom he re- 
ally designs his farewell. He cannot bring his 
true object before himself. T’o whom is it that 
ho woald offer his last adieus? We are told by 
one,—who, if he loved Garrick, certainly did 
not love Garrick’s profession, nor would even, 
through him, have paid it any undue compliment, 
that the retirement of this great artist had 
‘eclipsed the gaiety of nations.’ To nations 
then, to his own generation, it was that he owed 
his farewell: but of a generation, what organ is 
there which can sue or be sued, that ean thank 
or be thanked? Neither by fiction, nor by de- 
legation, ean you bring their bodies into court. 
A kiog’s audience, on the other hand, might 
be had as an authorized representative body. 
But, when we consider the composition of a 
casual and a chance auditory, whether in a street 
or a theatre; secondly, the small size of a 
modern audience, even in Drury Lane (3000 at 
the most), not by one eightieth part the comple- 
ment of the Circus Maximus; most of all, 
when we consider the want of symmetry, to any 
extended duration of time, in the acts of such 
an audience, which acts lie in the vanishing ex- 
pressions of its vanishing emotions,—acts so 
essentially fugitive, even when organized into an 
art and a tactical system of imbrices and bombi 
(as they were at Alexandria, and afterwards at 
the Neapolitan theatres and those of Rome), 
they could aot, by any art, protect themselves 
from dying in the very moment of their birth ; 
laying together all these considerations, we see 
the incongruity of any audience, so constituted, 
to any purpose less evanescent than their own 
tenure of existence.” 


To which we may add, as a fourth, a seem- 


ing 
BLUNDER OF DE FOE. 


“From the Gallapagos, Pink went often to 
Juan (or, as he chose to call it, after Dampier 
and others, John) Fernandez. Very lately 
Fe mar me 1837) the newspapers of Europe in- 

us, and the story was current for full 
nine days, that this fair island had been swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake ; or, at least, that, in some 
way or other, it had disappeared. Had that 
story proved true, one pleasant bower would 
have perished—raised by Pink as a memorial 
expression of his youthful feelings either towards 
De Foe, or his visionary creature Robinson 
Crusoe—but rather, perhaps, towards the sub- 
stantial Alexander Selkirk ; for it was raised 
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have been one of those most occupied as a home 
by Selkirk. I say ‘rather towards Alexander 
Selkirk ? for there is a difficulty to the judg- 
ment in associating Robinson Crusoe with this 
lovely island of the Pacific, and a difficulty 
even to the fancy. Way, it is hard to guess, or 
through what perverse contradiction to the facts, 
De Foe chose to place the shipwreck of Robin- 
son Crusoe upon the eastern side of the Ameri- 
ean continent. Now, not only was this in 
direct opposition to the realities of the case upon 
whieh he built, as first reported (1 believe) by 


Woodes Rogers, from the log-book of the Duke | the 


and Duchess (a privateer fitted out, to the best 
of my remembrance, by the Briste! merchants, 
two or three years before the Peace of Utrecht) ; 
and so far the mind of any man acquainted with 
these circumstances was staggered, in attempt- 
ing to associate this eastern wreck with this 
western island ; but a worse obstacle than this, 
because a moral one (and what, by analogy, to 
an error against time, which we call an anachro- 
nism, and, if against the spirit of time,a moral 
anachronism, we might here term a moral ana- 
topism), is this—that, by thus perversely trans- 
ferring the scene from the Pacific to the Atlan- 
tic, De Foe has transferred it from a quiet and 
sequestered to a populous and troubled sea—the 
Fleet Street or Cheapside of the navigating 
world, the great thoroughfare of nations—and 
thus has prejodiced the moral sense and the 
faney against his fiction still more inevitably 
than his judgment, and in a way that was per- 
fectly needless ; for the change brought along 
with it no shadow of compensation.” 





COLLEGE LIFE.* 


Every man who has rubbed his shoulder 
against a eollege-wall is aware that each 
such institution of learning and mischief has 
in use a certain number of cant phrases and 
queer customs peculiar to itself, some of 
ancient and some of modern origin. 

The production of a collection of college 
words and customs will, without doubt, tend 
to the perpetuation and extension of many 
things more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. And yet a glance at the 
pages of the book before us will bring back 
many a smile and pleasing recollection to 

we men who have forgotten their youth- 
ul follies, and are to frown upon 
them when reflected in their children. 

The three most mischievous imps in crea- 
tion are a monkey, a midshi and a 
freshman. The latter enters college, his 
memory stored with wondrous tales of the 
bold feats of his predecessors, his ambition 
fired with the idea of eclipsing them, and a 
firm conviction that it is his bounden duty to 
make as great noise and annoy 
and classmates as much as he can with any 
degree of safety to himself. As he advances 
in his college lifehe abandons the stereotyped 
tricks of the youngest class for fun more 
refined in its nature, and evincing more of 
wit in conception and execution. Perhaps 
the acme of cool impudence is attained 
about the close of the sophomore year. We 
have no tangible authority for so saying, 
but yet will guarantee none but a 
sophomore was the hero of the following 
anecdote :— 

CHOPPING LOGIC AND CUTTING ANSWERS. 

« Dr. ——, in propria persona, called upon 
a Southern student one morning in the recita- 
tion-room to define logic. The question was 
something in this form : 

«« Mr. —, What is logic ? 

«« Logic, sir, is the art of reasoning.’ 








on some spot known or reputed bj tradition to 


Professors 





‘ [Ang. 9. 
“* Aye; but I wish you to give the definition 

in the Psa nee of the geninig nanigenbd 

«* Oh, sir, gives a very g, intricate, 

confused definition, with which I did not think 

proper to burden my memory.’ 

“* Are you aware who the learned author is ?’ 

«Oh yes ; your honor, sir.’ 

“* Well then, I fine you one dollar for disie- 

spect.’ 

Taking out a two dollar note, the student 

said with the utmost sang-froid 

«If you will ehange this I will pay you on 


spot. 
“«]T fine you another dollar, sir, said the Pro- 
fessor, emphatically, ‘ for repeated disrespect.’ 
«“* Then tis just the change, sir,’ said the stu- 
dent, coolly.” 

A cool answer from a sophomore is 
indelibly recorded among the memories of 
our college days. 

Professor —— had a peculiarly red nose ; 
so red, indeed, that it was usually deemed a 
sign that the interior of the temple was 
dedicated to Bacchus. Upon this point the 
Professor was peculiarly sensitive. 

One day a chestnut propelled by some in- 
visible hand, hurtled across the room, and 
came so violently in contact with the learned 
gentleman’s bald pate, that glancing off, it 
spun almost up to the ceiling. 

“Mr. F—,” thundered out the Professor, 
“that was you, sir; | know it sir; don't 
deny it, sir, your blushes betray you, sir.” 

“ Do you think that ] blush, sir?” modest- 
ly asked the student. 

“Blush!” retorted the Professor. “ Your 
face is as red as a beet.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied F., “I think 
its only the reflection of light; perhaps you 
looked at rs over your nose. " 

Among the most amusing pages are those 
devoted to an account of the “Medical 
Faculty Society” of Harvard, which com- 
menced its funny existence in 1818 and ter- 
minated it in 1834. Fyre Sng. persons 
very frequently—much to their surprise— 
received advices of honorary membershnp. 
A triennial catalogue in very porcine Latin 
was issued in imitation of the Triennial of 
the college, and in it, persons who had ac- 
ss some ridiculous notoriety, frequently 

ound themselves suddenly immortalized and 
in very queer company. Among 

ose upon whom h degrees were 
conferred, we find Christophe of Hayti, 
William Cobbett, John C. S Alexan- 
der the First of Russia,—who was so com- 
pletely deceived 
sheepskin that he a valuable 


cord : 
| _ Anprew Jackson r General in bello 
ultimo Americano, et Nov, Heros 


fatissimns ; et ergo nunc Preesedis pub. 
Feed. numeris candidaius et “Old Hickory,” 
M.D., et M.U.D., 1827. Med. Fac. honora- 
oo et 1829 Prese Rerumpub. Fed. et LL.D., 
1833. 

Gouenues Emmons. Presominatas Pick- 
leius, qui orator elequentissimus nostre zxtatis ; 
poma, nuces, panem-zin-zigiberis suas ora- 
tiones, “ Egg-popque” vendit, D.M. Med. 
Fac. honorarius. 

“Samvet Patcu. Socies multum deplora- 
tus, qui multa experimenta de gravitate et ‘ fa- 
ciles deseensus.’ Suo corpore fecit; qui gt 
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dum, M.D. per saltum consecutus est. 
Fac. bonorarius. 
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SO 
«Martin Van Eyam’ Anni, by oe 
Seriba Reipub. Foed. apud Aul. Brit. at. 
Extraord. sibi constitus. Reip. Nov. Ebor. 
Gub. “Don Wiskerandos ;” “Little Dutch- 
man;” atque “ Great Rejected.” Nune (1832) 
. Foed. Vice-Prese. et “ Kitchen Ca- 
pinet” Moderator. M.D. et Med. Fac. honora- 
rius. 

« Magnus Sexrens Maris. Suppositus, aut 
porpoises aut horse- Mackerel, grex ; “ very like 
a whale” (Shak.) ; M.D. et peculiariter M.U.D. 
Med. Fac. honorarius. 

“Carr. Bast. Hatt, Tapirua TRro.iore 
atque Isaacus Fippter Reverenvvus. Semi-pay 
centurio, famelica transfuga. et semicoctus gra- 
maticaster, qui scriptitant solum ut prandere 
possint, ‘Tres in uno Mard. Mornch. Prof. 
M.D., M.U.D. et Med. Fac. Honorarium.” 


Complaints to the Faculty of Harvard, 
from some of the pares so distinguished, at 
last resulted in the breaking up of the so- 


ciety. 

The “ commons” have always been a fruit- 
ful subject for complaint among students. 
We find recorded, 


THE SAD EFFECTS OF TOO MUCH LAMB. 

« The students, after eating this kind of meat 
for five or six consecutive weeks, would often 
assemble before the steward’s house, and, as if 
their nature had been changed by their diet, 
would bleat and blatter until he was fain to 
promise them a change of food, upon which 
they would separate until a recurrence of the 
same evil compelled them to the same 
measure.” 

There was probably an emeute, at least, if 
not revolution among the students, when the 
following event occurred : 


PROBABLE RISE IN PROVISIONS. 

* Exhibition, 1791, April 20th. This morn- 
ing Tropier was rusticated, ahd Sullivan sus- 
pended to Groton for nine months, for mingling 
tartar emetic with our commons on the morn- 
ing of April 12th. 

“May 21. Ely was suspended to Amherst 
for five months, for assisting Sullivan and Tro- 
pier in mingling tartar emetic with our com- 
mons.” 

hmen in the earlier, as in our days, 
were often even with their seniors, for their 
abuse and oppression. We remember a 
case in point, A high-spirited young man 
who had lately entered, in passing beneath 
the windows of a sophomore, received the 
contents of a pail of not over clean water. 
A tutor was in sight at the time; but, re- 
gardless of that, the freshman seized a brick 
which he threw with such precision that it 
broke the sash, and did some considera- 
ble mischief in the room. The ore 
complained of the other for breaking his 

i The latter’s defence was, that he 
did not throw a brick at the former's 
windows, but at the head of a person who 
had thrown filthy water upon him. He was 
acquitted, and adversary dismissed. In 
the follow instance, the gentleman must 
have receiv 

TOO MANY PIPES FOR A DOLLAR. 

“ A freshman was once furnished with a dol- 
lar, and ordered by one of the upper classes to 
procure for him pipes and tobaceo from the 
furthest store on Long Wharf, a good mile dis- 
tant. Being at that time compelled by college 
laws to obey the unreasonable , he pro- 
ceeded according to order, and returned with 
ninety-nine cents worth of pipes, and one penny- 
worth of tobaceo. It is needless to add that he 
was not again sent on a similar errand.” 


==" 
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vloume than college mischief. The author 
has evidently expended much labor in ex- 
amining old and curious authorities, and 
deserves credit for the matter of his book, 
and the manner of arranging it. 





SURROGATES CASES.* 


No branch of jurisprudence embraces more 
imaginative interest in discussion and detail 
than the branch treated of by the elegant 
little volume before us. The criminal law 
presents its serious and comic interludes and 
at times its engrossing dramas; but the dis- 
utes upon the estates of the dead, the 
itigious “ family jars” which are often en- 
eartered by death in circles where nothin 
ut obsequious quietness and interes 
attentions had been previously found, the 
necessity of having a decedent’s autobio- 
graphy penned by an able advocate, and the 
exposures of long buried social feuds, have 
always afforded the most interest to the ad- 
vocate and plodding lawyer. And it is 
within the memory of every reader that a 
great modern master of human nature in his 
“ Pickwick Papers” and his “ Copperfield ” 
found the most of interest and humor in his 
legal excursions when he entered the 
precincts of Doctors’ Commons—the Surro- 
gate Court for all England. 

Starting then with this fertility of subject, 
the book before us (when we come to add 
the hand and head of the general scholar 
and the profound legal student to the heart 
of a generous sympathizer with the oppress- 
ed and the afflicted) not only highly recom- 
mends itself to the library of the Borel 
but must be equally acceptable to the gene- 
ral scholar. By the literati of our country 
and of our State Mr. Bradford has been 
long known and ag As the courte- 
ous titioner and ju ere is no greater 
favorite at the bar. You tead his taste and 
attainment in the many lines of thought 
with which his countenance is unmistake- 
ably marked. Mr. Bradford has found time 
in days back to be a very zealous and suc- 
cessful politician: and although in his pre- 
sent judicial retirement not even the faintest 
shadow of the partisan is ever discerned, he 
has his political private sympathies, which at 
some future day we hope to see laudably 
dieptaysd and appropriately rewarded. 

idea which has hitherto prevailed 
among laymen, that a profound lawyer can- 
not be a li man, is founded on a 
fallacy and is almost exploded. Mr. Justice 
Talfourd was never the less a barrister and 
is not now less eminent a judge for having 
written Jon, and for being distinguished in 
his literary taste. And to make the applica- 
tion, the present volume of reports is none 
the less valuable as a work of reference to 
the lawyer, because of the purity and ele- 
gance of its style, or of the rhetorical finish 


which on every page attests the ripe scholar. 
After what has been said in introduction 


it will savor of the paradoxical to assert that 
no branch of jurisprudence, as a distinct sub- 
ject, has been more aa by the re- 
r than that covered by the office of the 
Surrogate, This of Mr. Bradford’s is the 
nning in our own State. How fine a 
field has been hitherto untilled in the estates 
of legal lore! How much of the eloquence 
of the advocate and of the learned illustra- 
tion of the judge have been suffered to 
perish ! 
* Reports and Determined in the 
bore ar Sor Fagan of New York. By 
lexander W. Bradford New York: Joha 








There are other things, however, in the 





In an essay (which Mr. Bradford very 
modestly calls an introductory note) is con- 
tained much learning on the origin of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the probate of 
wills and the administration of the estates of 
deceased persons; and the results of con- 
siderable investigation are conci stated. 
Apart from the value of the work as a 
professional text-book, its learning, its re- 
ports of arguments, its outlines of the facts 
producing the discussions, and its gracefully 
written opinions of the author combine to 
make its pages interesting to the layman 
scholar. 

We have long been of the opinion that 
a judge should be his own reporter. There 
is more discrimination of selection: there is 
the power of exact revision; there is scope 
for a laudable emulation of correctness in 
conclusion and in style. 

Mr. Bradford is undoubtedly a great ad- 
mirer of Lord Stowell (who travelled the 
same way of the law with our Surrogate) 
and there is much in his. preparation of his 
cases, in his lucid argument, clear reasoning, 
and chastened style worthy of this pre- 
ference. 





MR. SQUIER’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK.* 


In 1848, Mr. Squier, under the auspices of 
the New York Historical Society and the 
Smithsonian Institution, undertook an exami- 
nation of the various earth works of the 
western part of this State, which Dewitt 
Clinton had been the first to call the public 
attention to by an essay in 1817. Other 
notices had subsequently appeared, and Mr. 
Schoolcraft had lately written of them in his 
Notes on the Iroquois, but none of these 
authorities had presented plans from actual 
surveys, Mr. Squier commenced an inves- 
tigation with the expectation of connecting 
these remains with the great chain of early 
works of the West, but appears rapidly to 
have eome to the conclusion that the works 
had their origin with the Indian tribes in 
ossession of the country at the time of the 
scovery. 

These results have been already commu- 
nicated to the public through the Historical 
Society, and an elaborate report in the 
second volume of the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge. Of this report the 
present volume is a republieation, with addi- 
tional matter, and a Supplement recounting 
the general conditions of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, which will 
be of use to the general reader who has not 
access to the Jarge and expensive work from 
which its materials are drawn. The maps 
and engravings prepared by the Smithsonjan 
Institution are used for this volume. The 
arrangement of the matter is clear and me- 
thodical. Particular descriptions are given 
of some fifty works examined, with al! acces- 
sible and pertinent local history, Special 
chapters follow on the different species of 
Indian mounds and defences, with illustra- 
tions from collateral remains in other parts 
of the world. The deductions from these 
facts are candidly given, with no effort to 
strain a point on if of the fanciful or the 
marvellous. Truth and common sense have 
taken the place of the “ wide solutions” of 
the early writers, with whom the smallness 
of the evidence seemed warrant for the 

* Antiquities of the State of New York ; being the 


Results of Extensive Original Surveys and Explorations, 
With a Supplement on the Antiquities of the West. By 








8. Voorhies, Law Bookseller, i 


E.G. Squier. From the Smithsonian Contributions te 
Knowledge. Buffulu; Derby & Cv, 
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nished, but its greatness is no less. 





LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

Arbiter hic igitur sumptus de lité Jocosa, 

Dieta Jovis firmat.—Ov. Met. iii: 332. 
Tue reviewer of my work on this subject, 
in No. 234 of the Literary World, desires 
explanations upon several points, which I will 
endeavor to give, as far as the limits of a 
journal will admit. 

The first, second, and third causes of diffi- 
culty in ascertaining pronuneiation, do not 


apply in their full force to a language which | 


has ati alphabet strictly its own, xnd in which 
changes in speech are indicated as they arise 


in a modified orthography. ‘The word in- | 


Welsh diphthongal sound iu Yorkshire, and 
in the Yankee dialect. To get this sound, 
take the diphthong of now and replace the o 
with the vowel in pit, making niw, which is 
the Yankee pronunciation of new, as rivl is 
of rule. Dr. A, Comstock, who asserts that 
not one person in ten thousand speaks ac- 
curately, uses this sound, but has not analys- 
ed it properly. 

I do not intend to discuss the proposition, 
that “it is not possible to determine satisfac- 
'torily the pronunciation of all the Latin 
letters, so as to form a complete system 
which philologists will generally agree to.” 
Some reviewers of the “ Elements” use ex- 








pressions like—* it appears to be,” “the an- 


éplus, as the negative form of aptus, was | thor seems to have,” &c., thus withholding 
probably or porn originally, but the spelling | their assent, without giving us the benefit of | forms of #, and to S, those two letters be. 


was chan 





Mr. Donaldsoa is open to the charge of 
“imperfect generalization,” having in bjs 
“ New Cratylus” vitiated his reasoning upon 
an important point by mistaking the Eno. 
lish local law of sh for a general law appli. 
cable to Greek, a language whieh, even jn 
its modern form, is remarkably un-English, 
bering neither she, tshe, zhe, dzhe, nor the 
vowel in on, among its developments. The 
table of the affinities of the Latin conso. 
nants given in “ Varronianus,” shows that 
Mr. Donaldson had a very confused idea of 
their mutual relations, the very obvious one 
of s having the same affinity to p that m has 
to B, being overlooked. 

I ought to have explained my use of the 
figure 5 in the transcription of Sanserit 
words. It represents the aspirate writien 
like a colon, and was chosen on account of 
its resemblance both to one of the German 


with the vowel, according to a | their doubt. The present reviewer has ing interchangeable in the oriental languages, 


rale of Adelung:—* Schreib wie du sprichst, | "voided this course, thus leaving room for} as in Jeremiah, -Jeremias; Jonah, Jonas. 
ist das hichste und vornehmste... . auch das | explanations, and I therefore proceed to no- |My giving (p. 57) the vowel in fall as a 


einzige Grundgesetz fiir die Schrift in allen 


Sprachen.” 


tice his remarks “ on the Roman E.” 


From the intimate relation between the | 
In English there are conflicting modes of | Latin £ and Greek eta, it was possible that 


Hebrew sound (on English authority) must 
be erroneous. 
I state (p. 5) that “my results usually 


orthography, including German, Dutch, | those who regard the latter as 1 (in marine) | agree with those of my predecessors.” Their 
Svotch, Spanish, and Welsh, with but few | would carry & along with them, so that it | views, however (when not contradictory), re- 


fragments 
be very difficult to deduce the pronunciation 
from the orthography. But even here, al- 
though the orthography does not follow the 
prounciation, in reading English we dare not 


eta, which should have formed part of an- 
other production. 


' 
| 
i 


The reviewer appreciates the argument | 


suliarly English, so that it would | Was necessary to bring forward (in p. 67) | quired confirmation from an independent 
‘deduc | my argument in favor of the true power of | 
' 


source before classie instructors would be 
willing to relinquish an acknowledged error 
for what might be equally erroneous. 

The reviewer says traly—* Sometimes we 


read “ church” kirk, nor “ kirk” church. The | upon zeta, which, of all the letters, gave me | are divided between a nearly equal balance of 
Greeks wrote their various dialects, whilst | Most trouble ; chiefly because my prejudices | authorities and probabilities, so that not only 


the Romans wrote but one; and by the 
same rule, althongh we know. that in one 
dialect of Latin the vowel vu was replaced 
by 0, this would not justify us in reading 
* TU” as TO. 

In the fourth place (following the order of 


normal German # and Frefith u to be iden- 
tical, but not the normal 6 of the former and 
oeu of the latter, which are generally sup- 
posed to be identical. I even distinguish 
the Danish y from a, and I have heard still 
another variety in Chinese. Still IT may be 
guilty of a“ want of discrimination” in re- 
gard to #, being aware of the great difficulty 
of wpprectaning nice vocal distinctions. 

e “traditional infatuation that (English) 
ai and Jong a have a different sound,” can 
be explained. In my own speech, I place the 
vowel uf fane, tame, pain, &c., in fair and 
their, as the reviewer seems to do. But the 
English (at least in part) pronounce a num- 
ber of these words with the French é, mak- 
ing fér of fair ; and where the reviewer and 
myself would make may the first syllable of 

ary, they make this word Méry, which is 
a lengthened form of merry, ah fairy would 
be of ferry. Ihave heard this in New York, 
and in the southern states, and I am con. 
vinced that it is correct English, and my own 
practice erroneous. 

Ido not vonsider the French oui and 
English we identical. The former is heard 
in the English you-eat, deprived of y and. 
The vowel in art is shorter than in arm, but 
not-as short as the Italian short quantity of 
the same vowel. If the quantity had been 
quite correct, the d in kite (kdit) might have 
answered. The word drt was chosen as the 
key-word for d, to keep the rare keltic vowel 
in fat out of view. 

The English vis a puzzle to the orthoe- 
pists, because several distinct sounds ave as- 
sociated with this character. Unit is pro- 
nounced yoonit in normal English (where 


| were strongest here. Yet the leadin 


physical argument upon efa (and without 


In dialectic chan 


vein). Thus between the German schlaf 
and English sleep, we find the Flemish slaep ; 
between the Danish m4t and English meat, 
we have the north English and. Trish mate. 
The same law gives us the gradation of the 
German klar, French claire, and English 
clear, and the old Dorie ya, whence yz, the 
modern pronunciation In the opposite 
direction of the natural vowel’ scale, a may 
change to v (00), but not without passing 
through 0, as in Hek Abe, HekObe, HekUba. 
Fifthly, “ limited knowledge, and the im- 
rfect generalization consequently made 
rom one or few languages, constitute a 
formidable impediment and source of error.” 
This is true. But where are we to look for 
the proper amount of knowledge? I pro- 
fess to know neither “ Chinese, Arabic, nor 
Irish,” but I have heard various languages, 
and ascertained that the change from cow to 
cyow (which depends upon a general law) 
occurs in Chinese; when an Irish laborer 
ve me the Irish words for wax and silver, 
‘noticed their analogy with Latin (Cay and 
Gay being pure); whilst the unwritten 
American languages kept me from being de- 
ceived by orthography, I was forced to go 
to the Delaware language for an example of 
the diphthong dy (as in beau-y), as T did not 
hear it in Portuguese until most of the book 
was printed. The knowledge requisite for 
such researches must be furnished by vari- 
ous inguirers, probably no single person 
being sufficiently familiar with all the points 
of investigation. ' ; 





me through in the right direction. Now the | discussions about 


the vowel 4 (in far) 
does not become 1 (in field) at a single bound, | 
but passes through some variety of £ (in | pronunciation committed a greater error than 


rin- | no certain but no probable conelusion can 
| ciple and original feature of the book bore | 


be arrived at. This is exemplified in the 
i, usually pronounced as 


| F, but which Donaldson and others consider- 
which Reuchlin and Erasmus were fighting | 
in the dark) is equally strong with that upon | ancient evidence, but because they did not 
the reviewer), it is true that I consider the | 24 8 


ed to be the gh in haphazard, not from any 


yect that there might. be still another 
sound with which they were unacquainted. 
In this case, those who adopted the haphazard 


those who retained the F sound, knowing it 
to be wrong, but ignorant of the true sound. 


Ihave stated the Greek digamma to be 
the German w, and Spanish } in, Habana, a 
sound between English v and 6, being a v 
made. with the lips alone—not with the 
lower lip and upper teeth, which are used in 
forming English v, and f. Now,.as vis to p, 
or English v to f, so is digammato phi. Phi, 
therefore, is the true aspirate of p, being a 
kind of f made with the lips only. tis heard 
in Swedish, and sometimes in German whien 
placed between two pure labials. I deduced 
this power from the deseripiions of the an- 
cients, before [observed it in nature, and my 
theoretical views (published in 1849) have 
been confirmed by a modern Greek who has 
not, with his countrymen, Mynas, Sophocles, 
and ‘others, mistaken f for phi. Castanis 
(Greek Exile, 1851, p, 235) says of beta 
(which replaces the ancient digamma), that 
it is sounded * like the Spanish soft v when 
it oceurs in. that | between two 
vowels.” Phi “is sounded like an /f, of 
rather as a cognate of the beta, made with 
both lips, and not with the under lip and up- 
per teeth.” 

English grammarians of Latin sect 
anxious to have J a double letter to justify 
their pearomnneiating of it; and as if to 
accomplish this end, they do not tell its ele- 
ments, leaving the student to apply its Eng- 
lish power, With the question thus pre- 





jud an admission of the double nature of 
f would have beet ing the English j to 
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nine tenths of my readers, which could not 
in justice be allowed, considering that its 
double nature in any sense admits of doubt. 

Whatever may be said in favor of 3 being 
double, applies to v (English w) under the 
same circumstances, as in dvena, dvis, 
gversus ; OY arma virumque compared with 
arma Jovis. 

If the reviewer will admit that his theo- 
retical 33 differs no more from my J, than yy 
in by-you differs from y in bayou (by-00) as 
pronounced in Louisiana, there is but little 
difference between us. J (English y) be- | 
tween vowels has a tendency to make the | 
antecedent one long, because the two are | 
almost a diphthoug,and whilst Adams’s Latin 
Grammar makes J give position, saying —“ in 
such cases J is a vowel, and with the pre- 
ceding vowel constitutes a diphthong. 
[Two vowels can never make a diphthong, 
both remaining vowels.] In the same man- 
ner arises the quantity of such words as 
gus, péjus, which, aceording to Priscian (*), 
the ancients write éius, péius.” 

Pronouncing @ as English i in mile, com- 

maj-or with meor; Cajjela de|disti 
with Caeta; Phocdius with Phoceus; 
proinde with préjnde; and Panchdius with 
its condensed form Panchaus, which, though 
it stands thus in the books, is in reality 
Panchajus, because when a diphthong is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, its last element has a ten- 
dency to take its full consonant power between 
the two vowels. Compare employer with law- 
yer, or Pancheus with Panchajus. 

I have remarked (Elements, p. 18) that 
there was possibly but little difference in 
the Pronunciation of certain words written 
with a single or double consonant character. 
Gruter cites an inseriptive Envs, and Priscian 
states that the (to him) “ancients” wrote 
roMPEIM, and Elvs (See Schneider's Ele- 
mentarlehre, where the question is diseussed 
at length), But we also find forms like 
rLavs for FLAvvs, and sERvs for sERVVs. 
It is, therefore, singular that whilst vv 
should be retained (as in seRvvs), 1 should 
have been rejected from forms like Ervs, if 
the latter involves a double z. Priscian ad- 
nits a double consonant m in a certain sense, 
but that it was the sense which gives posi- 
tion is doubtful, because the poets seem not 
to recognise it—examples like the following 
not being rare :— 

Opilbusqué julvabo. Fusi jatcebant. 
Héj mihi! Cur unqvam musa jocata méa jst ? 
Ovid. 
S. S. H. 
Cotumata, Pa., July 26, 1851. 


The True Remedy for the Wrongs of Wo- 
man; with a History of an Enterprise having 
that for its Object. By Catharine E. Beecher. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—The remedy 
proposed in this volume for an evil which un- 
doubtedly exists, in the insufficient extent of 
honorable employments open to women, is the 
establishment of female collegiate institutions in 
which not only « higher system of instruction is 
to be furnished, but provision made to edu- 
cate a class of teachers for the community. 
Education is a department of honorable industry 
for which woman is peculiarly fitted. While 
its adoption would provide new resources for 
those whose avenues to support are far too 
limited, it would be doing something more in 
holding forth incentives to the highest career of 
human eultivation to those whose desires of 
advancement are now frequently sad y perverted. 
In Miss Beecher, this cause has a resolute and 
intelligent advocate. Whatever choice there 
may be of means to promote a higher method of 





itself. The positions taken in the following 
paragraph, contain the seeds of a great reform: 
“ The training of the human mind in the years 
of infaney and childhood—this, it is claimed, is 
the appropriate and highest vocation of woman. 
And in all those states and cities in our country 
where education prospers the most, it has 
flourished just exactly in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which men have forsaken and women 
have been restored to this employ. ‘There are 
now more than two million children in this 
country without any schools! There are 
probably as many more in schools taught by 
men, who could be far more appropriately em- 
ployed in shops or mills, or other masculine 
pursuits. Were all these children placed in 
schools at the ordinary rate of apportionment of 
pupils to teachers, it would require two hundred 
thousand women to meet the demand. Where 
are these women? They are living in indolent 
ease, or they are toiling in shops and mills, or 
in some other employments which yield a pit- 
tance scarcely sufficient to sustain life.” 


The Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture, condensed from the Larger Work. By 
John Kitto, D.D., assisted by Rev. James Tay- 
lor, D.D. Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—An abridgment, 
under the immediate superintendence of Dr. 
Kitto, of that author’s valuable Dictionary of 
Biblical Literature. His enthusiasm in sacred 
studies was diligently directed, and in this work, 
the Pictorial Bible, and other publications, with 
the assistance of some of the ablest scholars of 
the day, of Europe and America, he has added 
greatly to the facilities in this department of 
inquiry. In what relates to the geography, 
the manners and customs, the plants and natural 
history, the historical and biographical summary 
of events, the collateral information from con- 
temporary secular records of monuments, its 
theological definitions, the abridged work appears 
fairly to satisfy the demands of the general 
reader. Its style is clear and compact, the 


, carefully digested product of able pens; its 


various learning and research being now still 
further condensed into a single volume which 
may rightly take its place on the family shelf as 
an available commentary upon and elucidation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 


The Spectator, with Sketches of the Lives 
of the Authors, an Index and Explanatory 
Notes ; 4 vols. Phil.: Thomas, Cowperthwait 
& Co —The Spectator is quite out of date with 
its faded brocades and antiquated fashions, but 
it will long be read for the sake of Sir Roger 


written in it by Sir Richard Steele. Thackeray 


lately characterized it as a court for the trial of | department. 


minor offences ; for these, the follies and eecen- 


precedents. 


page that will cause a hearty laugh, but we 
must add that its morality is questionable at the 
best, and its humor, to say the least of it, as 
broad as it is long. ‘The numerous wood 
cuts, which embellish (?) the book will be found 
very useful to gentlemen who shave themselves. 
English Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ; on the plan of the author's “ Compen- 
dium of English Literature,” and supplement- 
ary to it, designed for Colleges and advunced 
classes in Schools, as well as for private read- 
ing. By Charles D. Cleveland. Phila.: E. C. 
& J. Biddle —The writer’s previous compila- 
(tion, bringing down a series of selections from 
; English Literature to the Nineteenth Century, 
|has been well received. This work continues 
the favorable impression. It begins with War- 
ton and ends with Lord Brougham—a brilliant 
roll of poets, philosophers, historians, novelists, 
essayists. A brief introductory account is given 
of each, followed by characteristic passages 
from their writings within the limits of a few 
pages. It is a useful book for reading in schools, 
and a good guide to the library for the young. 
Hymns for Schools, with appropriate selec- 
tions from Scripture, and tunes suited to the 
metres of the Hymns. By Charles D. Cleve- 
land. 2d Edition. Phila.: E. C. & J. Biddle. 
—A book prepared by the author of the fore- 
going, for the morning devotional exercises of 
the pupils of his school. The collection is made 
from a wide range ; its usefulness has bean test- 
ed by the sale of a first edition. 
The Magazines :—Harpers’—the Interna- 
tional—Godey’ s—Graham’s—Sartain’s.——The 
competition between the New York reprints and 
the Philadelphia originals brings forth new ‘re- 
sourees from both sides, and the public is the 
gainer. Sartain, who has just secured a series 
of prize tales and essays at an expenditure of a 
thousand dollars, publishes, from the pen of 
Mrs. Kirkland, in the August number, a pleasant 
resumé of the material and social resources of 
New York, interesting for its summary of fact, 
So rapid, however, is the career of improvement. 
that one of its leading suggestions—a great 
| carriage park—was carried out in the short 
| interval between the writing and the printing of. 
the article. Graham opens with a pointed and 
anecdotical article,‘‘ The Use and the Economy 
of Invective,” by E. P. Whipple, by whom the 
critical department of this magazine is always 
well sustained. Godey keeps up his old stand- 
ing witk a good store of lady contributors, and 
announces an annual outlay of more than 
$100,000, “ paid to writers, artists, and mecha- 





| 
} 
} 
| 


i 





de Coverley, and the tales of love and feeling | nics of our country.” With this expenditure, we 


should look for a better result in the artistical 
One really well executed engrav- 
ing would be worth the sheaf of indifferent 


tricities of society and the lesser morals of life, | plates, which must be indifferent to be offered 
its cases, so minutely reported, are still good legal | for sale at the low price asked. Harpers’ and 
The times have changed, and we | Stringer and Townsend's mammoth republica- 


have changed with them, but still the Spectator | tions both exhibit enterprise, but the enterprise 
may be read with profit, and, in certain quiet | would be much better directed under the sound 


moods, with interest. 


With the Tatler it was | conditions of a copyright law. Each of these 


an original work in its day, and what was| prints valuable papers, thrown together in an ill 
original once can never be altogether barren.| assorted way. Punch, Fraser, French novels, 


cramped in type. 


by Thomas Miller. 


the present season of unexampled scarcity in the the reader. 


The present edition, the most convenient in the | the Edinburgh and Quarterly, the Household 
American market, is compact in form and not| Words, the Historical Register, the Tailors’ 


Fashion-plates, compose this odd medley. The 


: International points out the sources whence its 
re ale lag , Soden er articles are obtained, which is an advantage to 


A life of Bonaparte, by Abbott, 


reading world, while Dickens is spending his| i" Harpers’ magazine, and a group of illustra- 


Name is proving to be a tale without an end 





*ducation, there can be no doubt of the cause 





; “ ” 3 wi i f fashionable watering places, in the 
time upon “ Words” alone ; Bulwer giving us| UBS OF ; [7 » 
a sorry play, eminently adapted to fraternize | International, are what is called the A cages 
with his Siamese Twins, and tantalizing us from | f the month. Harpers’ magazine a roid 
time to time with a few scraps of a novel peca- valuable papers from Fraser and the E penne 
liarly “ his own ;” while James’s Story without a Words (why are they not credited to those 


periodicals ?), and the International reprints Mr. 


while Hawthorne is silent, and Melville’s new | Bristed’s spicy sketches of American society also 
romance, like a certain holiday, is coming, but 
has not come; we most perforce be grateful . 
for even the reprint of so clever a book as| Agriculture, from the educational French work 
“Godfrey Malvern” really is. It has many a! of Bentz and De Roville, prepared for the rural 


from Fraser. 
C. M. Saxton has published Elements of 
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primary schools of America, by F..G. Skinner ; 
and the Cottage and Farm Bee Keeper, a ma- 
nual of instraction in the practical management 
of this department, by a country curate. Messrs. 
Harper have issued the ninth part of London 
Labor and the London Poor, detailing the lives 
of hawkers, peddlers, and chapmen, with Mr. 
Mayhew’s accustomed minuteness and interest 
for the study of a great city. Mark H. New- 
man & Co. issue Psalmista or Choir Melodies, 
an extensive collection of new church music, 
together with selections from the former publi- 
cations of the author, by Thomas Hastings and 
William B. Bradbury. Messrs. Lane & Scott 
publish an edition of the Rev. R. C. Trench’s 
Star of the Wise Men, a commentary on the 
second chapter of St. Matthew, revised by the 
omission ¢ a few Church of England passages, 
by the Rev. Dr. M‘Clintock ; also, Light in the 
Dark Places : or Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Middle Ages, from the German of Nean- 
der, a liberal tribute to the good of other times 
of which the Protestant world has hitherto 
known too little. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY CHARLES LAMB. 


Tue following piece of translation by 
Charles Lamb is not contained among the 
“translations” in his Poetical Works, and 
has, it is believed, never been published. 
This communication is made from a copy 
from Lamb’s autograph : 





EXISTENCE SIMPLY CONSIDERED IN ITSELF NO 
BLESSING. 
From the Latin of Palingenius. 
Not wine, as wine, men chase, but as it came 
From such or such a vintage ; ’tis the same 
With life which simply must be understood 
A blank negation, if it be not good, — 
But if ’tis wretched all—as men decline 
And loath the sour lees of corrupted wine, 
"Tis so to be contemned. Merely ro Be 
Is nor a boon to seek, nor illito flee, 
Seeing that every vilest little thing 
Has it in common, from a gnat’s small wing, 
A creeping worm, down to the moveless stone 
And crumbling bark from trees. Unless ro BE 
And to se siest be one, I do not see 
In bare Existence, as Existence, aught 
That's worthy to be loved, or to be sought. 
C. Lams. 

The original passage occurs in the Sixth 
Book, entitled “ Virgo,” and I transcribe it 
that the reader may appreciate the delicacy 
of the translation, the skill of amplifica- 
tion with which it passes into allowable 
paraphrase. The transcript is made from a 
copy of the work, which belonged to 
Southey, and abounds with his pencil-marks 
—a vellum-covered duodecimo, entitled 
“ Marcelli Palingerii-Zodiacus Vite. Pa- 
risiis, 1580.” 


**Non vinum, ut vinum, appetitur, sed tale 
bonumque, 
Sic vita, ut vita, est nihili, nisi sit bona; 
quod si 
Est misera, ut vinum corruptum despiciatur. 
Esse quidem, per se nec amandum, nec fugi- 


endum est, 

Quippe habet hoc quamvis vilissima regula, 
vermis, 

Musea, lapis, cortex: nihil est optabile, 
dempta 


Conditione boni, nisi sit tale esse, bonumque 
Non video cur optari, cur possit amari.” 


H. R. 
Long Branch, N. J., July 22, 1851. 





THE POET'S WEALTH. 
“ We are not poor, old friend, though years 
Of toil have brought us only bread, 
And such small shelter as appears 
Most like a passing pilgrim’s shed ; 
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Though the world’s glory and its gold 
Have passed us by as wights obscure, 
Our liberty was never sold 

For them or theirs—we are not poor. 


“ Wealth cannot buy nor custom bound 
The thoughts that give us regal days, 
Through many burdens and the round 
Of petty wants and worldly ways. 
The glimpse of truth which makes us free 
To know the right from power and gain,— 
However crowds or creeds may see, 
We have not trimmed that lamp in vain. 


“ Tts light hath scattered many a dream 
That hid the poverty of lite — 
And showed how near the clay-mark came 
Its baseless lore, its bootless strife. 
We had a hope of better things, 
Perchance it might not long endure 
The knowledge that each dark year brings,— 
Yet for its sake we are not poor. 


“ Time has not mocked us with the smile 
And hush for which his vassals wait ; 
But we have learned in spite of toil, 
And we have climbed in spite of fate. 
Woe worth the wanderings and the wars 
Wherein our souls so grey have grown, 
And ill befall the luckless stars 
That made us strangers to our own ! 


“ And yet we found us friends among 
The earth’s great thoughts and names,—and 
grew 
As of that race by page and song 
Even lenders to the nation, too. 
Their homes that rest in fortune’s lights, 
Their crowds of graves and burdens sure, 
Are debtors to our sleepless nights,— 
Cheer up, old friend, we are not poor. 


“ Alas the fruit is small beside 
The early promise of our field! 
Yet let the few full ears abide 
To tell what might have been its yield 
Had life some better harvest lent 
Than those that make our memory old, 
Of faith found falee, of hope grown faint, 
Of friendship turned unkind and cold. 


“ The waters will not render back 
The bread cast on them to our age,— 
Well, friend, it was but crumbs, and not 
The riches of our heritage. 
In thought, and song, and summer skies, 
Its changeless wealth lies yet secure, 
Though wastes of care and work-days rise 
”T wixt us and it—we are not poor. 


«“ That goddess of the common faith 
Whom all invoke and many blame, 
What though for us her quiver hath 
But shaits that never miss their aim,— 
We mourn for ills she never brought, 
We joy in goods she cannot steal, 
Yet woe for some whom fortune brought 
And made the bondsmen of her wheel !’”— 


The voice that spoke was free and clear, 
The heart had little left to lose,— 

And they that kept such kindly cheer 
Were but a Poet and his Muse. 
Perchance he sought no other mate, 
Perchance his fortunes could allure 
None else to share the bard’s estate,— 
Yet with that friend he was not poor. 


Frances Brown. 
—(Loendon Atheneum.) 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, AND ITS CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 





Ix the year 1807, five years after the esta- 
blishment of The Edinburgh Review, John 
Murray, subsequently the famed bookseller 
of Albemarle street, was beginning to make 
himself known as a publisher of enterprise 
and spirit. His was one of those businesses, 
formerly common in London, which had de- 
scended from father to son for more than a 


r 








[Aug. 9. 


; and its present possessor brought 
to it the mixture of caution and darin which 
is essential to t success as a publisher, 
He had already been attracted to the new 
and striking revival of literature north of the 
Tweed, ne with characteristic boldness, had 
sought and obtained a share in the copyright 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. _ Now, it so 
happened that Marmion had been somewhat 
eavalierly criticised by Jeffrey in the pages 
of The Edinburgh, and, in these eases, pub. 
lishers are perhaps to the full as sensitive as 
poets. Murray, moreover, was a Tory, and 
saw with dismay the talent and information 
of The Edinburgh carrying Liberal doctrines 
into houses whence they would have been 
for ever rigidly excluded, had they come in 
any other company than that of lively and 
instructive criticism on the whole field of 
contemporary literature. Could nothing be 
done to counteract it? Why not start in 
London another review, conducted on solid 
Tory principles, and with literature equal 
to that of The Edinburgh? The ministry 
was a Tory one, and, in presence of the for- 
midable attacks of The Edinburgh, would re. 
pay support by valuable political information. 
Then as to literature, the wits of T’he Anti- 
Jacobin still survived; the chief of them, 
Canning, was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and its editor, Gifford, was wasting himself 
on the elder dramatists. Scholarship and 
science could be furnished in any quantity 
by the Universities. Sir Walter himself, the 

grieved author of Marmion, was a stern 

ory, and would we sere his aid. Southey 
had given up the republican dreams of early 
vaninaah he, of all men, might be supposed 
to bear a grudge against the Edinburgh,which 
had so mauled himself and his friends. The 
project was a smiling one, and not to be 
rn upon. Inthe year 1807, Murray wrote 
a letter to Canning, breaking the matter, 
and requesting his patronage. The letter is 
supposed to have received no answer at the 
time, but the scheme was not overlooked by 
the keen statesman. Next year, Murray paid 
a visit to Scotland to confer with Sir Walter 
respec future works, but, above all, to 
consult _ about the new Review. The s:- 
gacious Scott ju at the 1; wrote 
to every Losdon Bend Sete dal possibly 
co-operate ; put the Lord Advoeate and Can- 
ning in communication on the subject, and 
pressed the acceptance of the Editorship upon 
Gifford, The quick ears of caught 
a rumor of what was going fo , and he 
hastened to offer terms, promising that no 
more party politics should appear in The 
Edinburgh. But it was too late. Jeffrey’s 
very alarm strengthened the hopes of the 
projectors, and, on the Ist of February, 1809, 
ap the opening number of The Quar- 
‘erly Review. 

William Gifford, the first editor of The 
premise 5 a post which he retained till within 
a year of his death, in 1826, was a “ little 
dumpled up man,” who, from being a pro- 
vincial shoemaker, had worked and lashed 
his way (with the help of lucky stars) to be 





the crit of London literature. He had 
edited The Anti-Jacobin, translated Juvenal 
(a most nial occupation), swept into 


the tomb ‘the whole race of Della Cruscans, 
by his satire The Baviad and Meviad, and 
was expending on new editions of the elder 
dramatists the mingled research and acri- 
mony which in other times would have made 
him terrible among commentators on the 
classics. His chief contributors, at starting, 
were Southey, Sir Walter Scott (both of 
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whom had articles in the first number), Geo. 
Ellis, of “Specimens” notoriety, William 
Rose, the translator of Ariosto, Matthias, of 
The Pursuits of Literature, the good Regi- 
nald Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
and to them were gradually added, amon 

many others, Sir John Barrow, who h 

been with Lord Macartney to China, and 
John Wilson Croker, both of them, at some 
period, Secretaries to the Admiralty. There 
is one thing that deserves to be noted in the 
connexion of ane of these persons with The 
Quarterly,—namely its persistency. Southe 

and Scott, who rae in its first aula 
continued writing in it till within a year or 
two of their deaths,—Scott’s last article 
appearing in 1828, and Southey’s in 1838. 
Sir John Barrow himself assures us that he 


wrote 200 articles, and one of the last of | 
them, not many years ago, on “ Life Assur- | 


ance,” is familiar to many of our readers. | 
Another thing worth pointing attention to, 
is the extreme versatility of the writers. | 
Take, for instance, Southey and Sir John” 

ffeult to say on) 
what subject these two worthies have not 


Barrow. It would be di 


written in The Quarterly: politics, history, 
biography, travels, geography, and general 
literature, every topic came commended to 
their ready pens. Reginald Heber stuck 





the past—so Southey was the father of the 
present movement, which aims at its practi- 
cal resuscitation. The new and unexpected 
phenomenon in the Church, which is known 
as Christian Socialism, owes its existence 
to Southey more than to any other man. 
And, strange to say, the most practical 
schemes of the century for the improvement 
of the people, such as emigration, education, 
the reproductive employment of paupers, the 
reclamation of waste lands, were first pro- 
es not in the “ Liberal” Edinburgh, 
ut in the Tory Quarterly, and by Robert 
Southey. Whether we agree, or whether 
we differ with him, it is impossible not to 
admire the spirit which breathes from all 
his writings on the condition of the people. 
Gifford died in December of 1826, and 
about a year before that event, the editorship 
of The Quarterly passed into the hands of 
Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, the son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott, and one of the cleverest 
men in the three kingdoms, who, after a 
tenure of a quarter of a century, still con- 
tinues to hold it. Mr. Lockhart is, of course, 
a Scotchman. At Glasgow College, he ob- 
tained the “ Exhibition,’ which carries its 
fortunate possessor to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and educates him there, on condition 
that he shall enter the Chureh. This 


pretty closely to poetry, and most of the re- | condition, Mr. Lockhart seems, however, to 


views of Byron’s works, for instance, are 
from his hand—impartial reviews—although | 


Murray published both The Quarterly and 
Byron. His lordship, by the way, made 
great use of Gifford as a polisher of his 
works, and it is amusing to see the defer- 
ence paid in the noble poet’s correspondence 
to the “little dumpled up man.” Few men 
have had a greater fear of critics and criti- 
cism than Byron. 


The success of The Quarterly was, of | 


course, considerable, but was due more to its 
championship of Toryism and orthodoxy than 
to its writing, which, however solid and re- 
er fell far 2 of — suet “ed 

he Edinburgh, unde> so quick and spark- 
ling an editor as Jeffrey. Of the earliest 
contributors to The Edt h, the essays 
of three have been republished in a collec- 
tive form—Jeffrey, Sy ney Smith, and Mack- 
intosh; while, of the earliest contributors to 
The Quarterly, only one, Southey, has enjoy- 
eda similar honor; and, in his case, a very 
sparse and careful selection was made. Yet, 
in those two little volumes of Southey’s 
Essays, there is probably more seriousness 
and more thought that has produced impor- 
tant results, than in all the essays put toge- 
ther, of all the writers (with one ——, 
in the two great reviews. For although 
Southey had — up the republicanism of 
his early youth, and had become, indeed, as 
fervent a Tory as any in the three kingdoms, 
he had not relinquished his ardent zeal for 
increasing the happiness and welfare of the 
great mass of the community. His early 
aims were still what they had been, ates 
he had changed his view of the means by 
which they were to be effected. Instead of 
complaining that England was not as ancient 
Greece and Rome had been, he now com- 
Pisined that it had ceased to be the merry 

ngland of the olden time. And he set to 
Work to show the panegyrists of his age the 
substantial and bl good that had in- 
formed the old institutions ; the feudalisms, 
and monasticisms, and kingships ; the simple 
and solid modes of life of England’s ances- 
tral past. As Coleridge was the father of 
Puseyism—the speculative resuscitation of 





have somehow evaded, and, on taking his 
degree, he became, not an eeclesiastic, but 
an Edinburgh advocate, equivalent to the 
“barrister” of London. A man of varied 
accomplishments, as well as of great general 
(and satirical) talent, he, like Southey, 
had taken a fancy to Spanish Literature, and 
his earliest productions were spirited trans- 
lations from ancient Spanish ballads, and an 
edition of Motteux’s translation of Don 
Quixote, with a rather excellent life of Cer- 
vantes prefixed. When Mr. Lockhart be- 
eame an Edinburgh advocate, Blackwood’s 
Magazine was in the full swing of what was 
once an audacious and rollocking career, and 
John Wilson and John Gibson Lockhart be- 
came sworn friends. Many was the litera 
sore they played together ; Wilson contri- 
uting the very hot water and sugar, and 
Lockhart the lemon of the intellectual punch 
with which they intoxicated the readers of 
Blackwood. In Edinburgh society, Lockhart 
is still remembered as “ the scorpion ;” and, 
a person now of rather secluded life and 
silent disposition, he is never so happy as 
when he can gather some Scotch friends 
about him, and discuss the latest scandal of 
“ Auld Reekie.” One of his few books, in 
those early years, was a work that is still 
sometimes read—Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk—-a series of personal sketches of Edin- 
burgh society, especially literary society, 
which subjected him to something of the re- 
proach which may, much less justly, be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Herodotus Smith. 
Lockhart’s first introduction to Sir Walter 
Seott happened in the year 1818, and the 
author of Waverley took marked notice of a 
young man of such talent and orthodox prin- 
ciples, invited him to Abbotsford, and, in 
1820, gave him a daughter in marriage. In 
1824, Lockhart published his novel o a. 
nald Dalton, a novel of great talent. The 
following year, it was not difficult for the ap- 
roved mi clever son-in-law of Sir Walter 
tt to become, on the resignation of Gif- 
ford, editor of The Quarterly Review. Since 
then he has produced an account of Napo- 
leon, a Life of Burns, and the very well 
known Life of Sir Walter Scott. e have 








been promised Lives of Cervantes and Lord 
Clive, from his pen; but (alas!) instead of 
him, Mr. Thomas Roscoe has done the one, 
and the Rev. G. R. Gleig the other! 

A man of Lockhart’s talent and connexion 
might have been expected to make much 
more of The Quarterly than he has done ; 
but it is understood that he has all along 
been rather hampered by others, and that he 
has, in truth, been merely a prime minister 
to two rather arbitrary kings, John IL. and 
John II. of Albemarle sireet. It is what 
Carlyle would call “a fact significant of 
much” that it would be difficult to point to 
a single political article in the Review from 
the pen of Lockhart; almost all of that 

enus have come from the indefatigable 
Southey, or the more indefatigable Barrow, 
or the most indefatigable John Wilson 
Croker, Indeed, though Mr. Lockhart often 
writes, and excellent articles too, on miscel- 
laneous topics of general literature, they are 
seldom very striking, and almost the last 
which impressed one at once, as by the au- 
thor of Peter’s Letters and Reginald Dalton, 
was a racy and dashing memoir of poor Theo- 
dore Hook, himself a sort of English Lock- 
hart, and therefore without the “ canniness” 
which but seldom fails to carry our Northern 
friends safe to their journey’s end. Theo- 
dore himself had been a contributor to The 
Quarterly, and flayed alive there that senti- 
mental German dandy, Prince Puckler Mus- 
kau. Nor, while on the subject of satirical 
articles, must we forget the authoress of the 
Letters from the Baltic, Miss Rigby, a fre- 
quent contributor to The Quarterly, and 
who did for German “ emancipated women” 
what Hook did for their “ emancipated men.” 
Bettina von Arnim and Rahel Levin are 
neither of them probably what Miss Rigby 
took them for— but even Miss Fanny Lew- 
ald must have tittered (if such a thing be 
ossible) at Miss Rigby’s story of the aged 
ttina at the play, leaning her bewigged 
head on the handsome young officer’shoulder, 
and sentimentally ejaculating, “ Bettina is 
sleepy.” 

But the great contributor to The Quar- 
terly Review has been, and is, the Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker, formerly secretary to 
the Admiralty, and friend to the late Marquis 
of Hertford. Since the Reform Bill released 
the right honorable gentleman from the bur- 
densome duties of the Admiralty Secretary- 
ship, he has enjoyed a dignified literary lei- 
sure, the fruits of which are generally to be 
seen every three months in the shape of one 
or two articles in The Quarterly Review. 
It was the right honorable gentleman who in 
The Quarterly conducted the literary cam- 
paigns of Conservatism against the Reform 
Bill and the Anti-Corn-Law League. It was 
he who scarified Miss Martineau, and lately 
“eut up” Lord Holland’s Memoirs, and he, 
too, from time to time edifies the public with 
charming extracts from the records of the 
First French Revolution. Like the steam- 
engine and the elephant’s proboscis in Jef- 
frey’s famous sentence, the right honorable 
gentleman can, with equal ease, pick up 4 
pin or rend an oak. 

There is an evident advantage, to a keen 
Tory politician like the right honorable gen- 
tleman, in his extensive knowledge of the 
First French Revolution. Historv, as it is 
well known, is Philosophy teaching by a 
rience, and the horrors of that terrible phe- 
nomenon beeome, in Mr. Croker’s hands, an 
instructive warning against the perils of Li- 
beralism. Few men have taken the pains of 
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the right honorable gentlemen to acquaint 
themselves with the French Revolution. An 
enormous collection of French revolutionary 
books, pamphlets, handbills, placards, news- 
papers, ee, &c., which occupies the whole 
side of one of the large galleries of the read- 
ing-room of the British Museum, was pre- 
sented to that establishment by the right 
honorable gentleman, and he informs us that 
he has since collected another equally large. 
Of late, too, the Revolution of 1848 has 
shared his thoughts, and, indeed, almost 
promises, so far as he is concerned, to put 
the nose of its tremendous a guage out 
of joint. While on this subject, we must 
mention, before we forget it, that M. Guizot, 
when in England, after the outbreak of 
February, contributed to The Quarterly, 
being probably impelled thereto by the want 
which, like Death, levels all men—the want 
of cash ! 

The death, and, long before the death, the 
failing abilities of Southey left a gap in the 
historical, ecclesiastical, and social depart- 
ments of the Review; but his place was ably 
supplied. Lord Mahon, not long ago, col- 
lected two pleasant little volumes of histori- 
eal essays which he had contributed to The 
Quarterly. Then, in social matters, Lord | 
Ashley himself (now. Lord Shaftesbury) is 
said to have written on Collieries, and Mines, 
and Factories, his labors in connexion with 
which are destined, some people say, to con- 
duct him to the Premiership. Ecclesiastical 
and theological matters have been, till lately 
at least, in the hands of that striking person | 
the Rev. William Sewell, now an Oxford | 
tutor, the author of Christian Morals, once 
the superintendent of a semi-monastic edu- 
cational establishment in Ireland, and who 
recently came before the public with the 
most sweeping plan of University Reform 
that has yet been propounded. Instead of 
bringing the multitude to the Universities, 
the Universities, according to Mr. Sewell, 
were to go to the multitude, and in all the large 
manufacturing and other towns, Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates were to lecture in 
public halls, no tests being required—save 
for the theological courses. Mr. Sewell may 
be easily detected in The Quarterly, by a 
certain strain and swell of style. The rather 
famous article in that periodical on Carlyle 
was from his pen. 

Among persons of note who have occa- 
sionally contributed to The Quarierly, under 
the editorship of Mr. Lockhart, may be men- 
tioned Apperley, the well known “ Nimrod” 
of the sporting worldg Mr. Hayward, the 
barrister, and translator of Faust (whose 
quarrel with Mr. Roebuck our legal readers 
will remember); Mr, H. N. Coleridge, the 
introducer to the Greek Classic Poets; the 
Bishop of London, and the two Heads, Sir 
Francis and Sir George. Mr. Serjeant Tal- 
fourd deserted The Edinburgh to review 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 
and it is currently reported that Lord 
Brougham himself was guilty of a similar 
hondanasiah to criticise the new edition of 
Lord Chesterfeld’s Letters. Mr. Kinglake, 
the racy author of Eothen, handled his fellow- 
traveller in the East, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
a of the Hareem, and the Right Hon. 
William Ewart Gladstone, to whom, as to 
Lord Ashley, some people prophesy the Pre- 
miership, reviewed the ever-shifting career of 
poor Bianco White, not, we suppose, with- 
out a certain sympathy. Amohg the steady 
contributors at present are the well known 
Dean Milman, Mr. Holmes of the British 
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Museum, who did so mueh for Lord Bray- 
brooke’s Pepys, and has managed to make 
even the su ject of Catalogues amusing ; 
and last, not least, Mr. Richard Ford, t 
author of the Handbook of Spain, to whom, 
with what truth we know not, has been at- 
tributed the series of amusing articles on 
agricultural matters, which have been one 
of the best features of the Quarterly, and 
whom Mr. Anthony Panizzi has to thank as 
a friend in need fora recent article on the 
Museum Library.—(London Critic.) 








THE DRAMA. 

ALTHOUGH we cannot accept complimentary 
benefits as indisputable evidence of merit, 
we are pleased to observe that a testimonial 
of this character is offered by a large body 
of our citizens to E. A. MarsHatt, Esq., the 
Manager of the Broadway Theatre in this 
city, and the Arch Street in Philadelphia. It 
appears in behalf of Mr. Marshall, that he has 
conducted his establishments with spirit, 
has inclined to the Drama of the country as 
far as lay in his power, and that he has been 
accustomed to extend a prompt and liberal 
hand to others on all occasions. ‘The forth- 
coming benefit, appointed for the 12th inst., 

romises to be various and brilliant in talent. 

ax Maretzek furnishes Castle Garden, and 
many eminent artists are reported as to take 
a part in Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, and 
Ballet. From the names which sustain him, 
and some of which are a guarantee of the 
fitness of the occasion, as well as a tribute 
due to his own deservings, we shall be 
happy to find that Mr. Marshall's compli- 
mentary benefit has given him inerease of 
honor and resources for further usefulness 
in the cause of the drama of the couutry. 





VARIETIES. 


A Pious anv Portic Scounpret.—Great sen- 
sation was caused at Stockholm recently, says 
the Journal des Debats, by the sudden disap- 
pearance of M. Almquist, a celebrated poet and 
writer, a doctor in theology and law, chaplain 
to a militia regiment (!), and principal editor of 
the Aftenbladet, an evening paper. A day or 
two after, the whole city was startled by the 
publication of a placard by the judicial authori- 
ties, directing all people to apprehend the said 
Almquist, on the ground that he had been guilty 
of swindling, robbery, forgery, and three at- 
tempts at poisoning. On inquiry it was ascer- 
tained that Almquist had some time before 
stolen bank notes and bills to the amount of 
18,000 rix dollars (90,000 francs) from M. de 
Schewen, a money-lender, with whom he had 
long been on intimate terms. M. de Schewen 
had subsequently received two anonymous let- 
ters, insinuating that the robbery had been com- 
mitted by his niece, a girl of seventeen. A few 
days after this M. Almquist got M. de Schewen 
to discount some bills, but it turned out they 
were forged. On three later occasions M. de 
Schewen, after breakfasting with M. Almquist, 
was seized with vomitings, and he exhibited all 
the usual symptoms of having been poisoned. 
After all these things had been brought to light, 
Almquist had escaped into England. ‘The di- 
rector of police shortly after received a letter 
from him, stating that he had gone without a 
passport in order to dispose of some pressing 
business, but that all the rumors spread against 
him were false. He added that De Schewen 
had intended to commit suicide, because his 
mistress was unfaithful to him, and that the proof 
of this was that a packet of arsenic would be 
found on a particular shelf of his bookease. 
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M. de Schewen did not know that it was there, 
the papers of Almguist was found a 
plan of conduct to be followed by him after the 
death of M. de Schewen, which proves that he 
had resolved to make an attempt upon his life. 
It was also proved that he had purchased some 
poisons. 
Tue Mysterious Lapy.—The return to Paris 
of one who has for some years been considered 
as amongst the most remarkable of its celebri- 
ties, has been the conspicuous event of the 
fashionable annals of the week. This lady, the 
owner of one of the finest fortunes of the whole 
of Europe, had abandoned ns at the period of the 
Revolution, with the threat of never seeking us 
again ; but resolves like these are depending on 
many things ; and, after the lapse of three years, 
here we have her once more, entering her 
princely home in the dead season, during the 
absence of all whose opinions she holds of 
value, by stealth, as it were, and getting into her 
place again, anxious to forget that she had ever 
abandoned it. Marvellous tales are told, of 
course, of the eccentricities acquired by the lady 
during her three years’ wanderings. Public ru- 
mor has not yet decided whither those wander- 
ings have tended. Some say she has been to 
the East, others to the flowery savannahs of 
America. The one opinion is borne out by the 
two slaves in Hindoo attire she has brought with 
her ; the other by the silken hammock which 
she has already had suspended in her drawing- 
room, and reclining in which she receives al! her 
visitors and transacts all the arrears of business 
which have accumulated during her abecence. 
They say she has grown no older during her 
travels, wherever they may have led ; that her 
beauty remains unimpaired, her powers of mind 
as vigorous as ever, vigorous as when she com- 
manded the splendid hotel in which she now 
resides to be transported from the Faubourg St. 
Germain to the Faubourg St. Honoré in order to 
avoid paying ground-rent to her husband, which, 
under the deed of settlement, she was bound to 
do. Much talk is expended upon the antici- 
pated magnificence of the balls and festivals she 
intends to give towards autumn. Already have 
workmen commenced throwing out gigantic 
conservatories for the supper-rooms, and gar- 
deners are engaged in training rare plants along 
the terraces which skirt the windows. By 
some it is imagined that these seeming prepara- 
tions are intended but to blind the public upon 
the real cause of her retarn—the necessity of 
undergoing an operation at the hands of Dubois, 
for the extraction of the ball lodged in her neck 
by the murderous hand of jealousy some few 
years ago, and which has embittered her life 
ever since. ‘They say she has returned with 
softened feelings, and even condescends to sue 
her husband for pity’s sake to revoke the decree 
by which, in the storm of ire and pride, when he 
agreed to the separation which made so much 
noise throughout the whole of France, he decided 
that his children should share their father’s hum- 
ble fortune and sever touch a farthing of their 
mother’s regal heritage. It is not known as yet 
whether his pride is softened too. It is believed 
not, and the sons now growing up and the 
daughters rising into womanhood all agree in 
spurning the proffered wealth which their mo- 
ther on her bended knees would press upon 
them! Is there not solace in the tale for the 
humble and poverty-stricken? and are there not 
some amongst them with whom this proud and 
wealthy lady would most gladly exchange her 
destiny ’—Paris Correspondence of the Atlas. 
Use Your Own Lecs.—You who, in these 
days of vehement bustle, business, and .competi- 
tion, can still find time to travel for pleasure 
alone ; you, who have yet to become emancipated 
from the thraldom of railways, coaches, and 
saddle-horses, patronise, I exhort you, that first 
and oldest established of all conveyances, your 
own legs! Think on your tender partings nip- 
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the eoachman’s detested voice that summoned 

y ing, from a good dinner table ; think 

of. e confided to extortionate porters, of 
horses casting shoes and catching colds, of 
cramped legs and numbed feet, of vain longings 
to down here, and to delay for a pleasant 
half hour there; think of all these manifold 

hardships of riding at your ease, and the next 
time you leave home strap your luggage on 

your shoulders, take your stick in your hand, 
set forth, delivered from a perfect paraphernalia 
of incumbranees, to go where you will, how 

you will, the free citizen of the whole travelling 
world! Thus independent, what may you not 
accomplish ? What pleasure is there that you" 
cannot enjoy? Are you an artist, you can stop 
to sketch every point of view that strikes your 
eye. Are you a philanthropist, you can go into 
every cottage and talk to every human being 
you pass. Are you a botanist or geologist, you 
may pick up leaves and chip rocks wherever | 
you please, the livelong day. Are you a vale- | 
tudinarian, you may physic yourself by nature's 

own, simple prescription, walking in fresh air. 
Are you dilatory or irresolute, you may dawdle 
to your heart’s content; you may change all 
your plans a dozen times in a dozen hours; you 
may tell “ Boots” at the inn to eall you at six 
o'clock, may fall asleep again (ecstatic: sensa- 
tion!) five minutes after he has knocked at the 
door, and may get up two hours later, to pursue 
your journey with perfect impunity and satisfac- 
tion. For to you, what is a tume-table but waste 
paper ? and a “ booked place” but a relic of the 
dark ages? You dread, perhaps, blisters on | 
your feet; sponge your feet with cold vinegar | 
and water, and show me blisters after that, if 
youcan! You strap on your knapsack for the 
first time, and five minutes afterwards feel an 
aching pain in the muscles at the back of your 
neck ; walk on, and the aching will walk of! 
How do we overcome our first painful cuticular | 
reminiscences of fifst getting on horseback? By | 
riding agzin. Apply the same rule to carrying 
the knapsack, and be assured of the same suc- 
cessful result. Again, and uncompromisingly I | 
say it, therefore, walk and be merry, walk and | 
be healthy, walk and be your own master!) 
walk to enjoy, to observe, to improve, as no | 
riders can! walk, and you are the best peripate- 
lic impersonation of genuine holiday enjoyment 

that is to be met with on the sarface of this 
work-a-day world !—Rambles Beyond Rail- 
ways. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Hanrer & Broruers announce 
nearly ready: A Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
with numerous illustrations, by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D., 12mo,; the Elements of Algebra, de- 
signed for beginners, by Elias Loomis, M.A., 
12mo.; Travels and Adventures in Mexico, in 
the Course of Journeys of upwards of 2,500 miles 
Performed on Foot, giving an Account of the 
Manners and Customs. of the People, and the 
Agricultural and Mineral Resources of that 
Country, by Wm. W. Carpenter, late of the 
U. S. Army; 12mo.; Drayton, a Story of 
American Life, 12mo. ; Forest Life and Forest 
Trees, comprising Scenes of Winter Camp-Life 
among the Loggers, and Wild-Wood Adven- 
ture, with Descriptions of Lambering Operations 
on the various Rivers of Maine and New Brans- 
wick, by J. S. Springer, 12mo. ; The Fate, a 
Tale of Stirring Times, by G. P. R. James, 
Esq., 8vo.; Arthur Conway, a novel by Capt. 
Milman, 8vo.; The Lady and the Priest, by 
Mrs. Maberly, 8vo.; Chambers’s Life.and. Works 
of Burns, 12mo. ; Lamartine’s History of the 
Restoration of Monarchy, 3 vols., 12mo. ; The 
English in Ameriea, by the author of « Sam 
Slick,” 12mo. ; Hildreth’s History of the United 
States, vol. 5; The Stonemason of Saint 
iso a Village Tale, by A. de Lamartine, 
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Mr. J. A. Moore, Publisher, Philadelphia, is| Sprague’s Letters to Young Men, founded on 
issuing new editions of Hahn’s Hebrew Bible ;| the History of Joseph, 1 vol. 12mo. 
Montaigne’s Works, as edited by Hazlitt; the| Messrs. Linpsay & Braxtsron, Philadelphia, 
third edition of Sale’s Koran ; Bowdler’s Family | have now ready their reprint of Ranking’s Half- 
Shakspeare ; aud other valuable works. Mr.| Yearly Abstract of the Progress of the Medical 
Moore will publish shortly Chambers’s Papers for | Sciences ; A Manual for the Use of the Micro- 
the People, in 12 yols.; Weiss on the Water | 


ter | scope ; and Craigie’s Elements of Pathological 
Cure; and Sheifferdecker's Water Cure applied | Anatomy. 


to Diseases of Children. | Messrs. Groner H. Dersy & Co., Buffalo, 

This week’s number of Lirrext’s Livine .AGe | have in preparation a new edition of the choice 
contains Thackeray’s fifth lecture ; an interesting works of Hannah More, with Notes by the 
article from the Times, on the Sway of Russia | American Editor ; and they have in press, to be 
over Europe, Travels in Central Asia, &c., &c. | published very shortly, “The Silver Cup, a 
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After the New York trade sales of September 
next, will take place the large semi-annual trade 
sales at Boston, the commencement of which 
is fixed, we see, for the first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber. We are now having having regular trade 


sales in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- | 
| nati, &c. Where next? San Francisco and 


Oregon Cty, probably. 
Mr. A. A. Minuer, of South Carolina, and 
late an influential member of the press in Mon- 


treal, as editor of the Pilot and Courier, con- | 


templates, we understand, a residence in this 
city with the yiew of establishing himself in pur- 
suits connected with literature and art, more es- 
pecially as a reviewer and musical critic... Mr. 
Miller bears with him the best introduction from 
his official brethren in Montreal and the book- 
sellers of that city, with whom his business has 
been connected, which should give him a ready 
héaring in New York, ‘His‘address is “ Jour- 
nal of the Fine Arts, 257 Broadway.” 

Mr. Cuartes B. Norton announces as in 
press, Stuart on the United States Dry Docks, 
and Pocock on Life-Assurance ; this Jast a 
reprint of a valuable English work for some time 
out of print. 

Messrs. Tomas, Cowrertuwaite & Co., 


Philadelphia, have sent usa. handsome 12mo. | 
catalogue of 124 pages, containing the valuable 


school books and instruction series published 


and for sale by them, with full descriptions and | 
numerous wood cuts. To be had gratis on ap- | 


plication. 
Watrter Cotron’s last—so. announced by 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—is, The Sea and | 


the Sailor, or Notes on France and Italy, and 
other Literary Remains of this amiable author, 
edited by the Rev. H. T. Cheever. In press, by 


the same publishers, Life in the Sandwich Islands, 


by Rev. H. T. Cheever. They haye just com- 
pleted and ready for the trade a national series 
of School Reading Books, im 5 vols., by R. G. 
Parker, Esq., author of school Philosophy, His- 
tory, &c.,and whose book on English Compo- 
sition is largely used by teachers and students in 
England. 

Messrs. Epwarp Dunican & Brorner will 
shortly publish The Catholic Offering, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Walsh, in an elegant 12mo. 
volume, with illuminated: title, and several new 
fine steel plates. Their series of Canon Schmid’s 
and other popular tales for the young, is tempo- 


rarily delayed by the loss of some of the draw- | 


ings for the engravings, and the absence in Eu- 
rope of Mr. Chapman, the artist ; but it will be 
carried on in a’ season of two, Several works, 
with beautiful steel illustrations from Overbeck 
and others are preparing by Messrs. Dunigan. 

The ninth edition of Wood, and Bach’s Dis- 
peogsteay of the United States will be published 
by Messrs. Lirrincorr, Grampo & Co., Phila- 
delphia, on the 16th instant. 

Messrs. E. H. Pease & Co., Albany, have in 
press the following, to be ready during the 
month of August :—Closet Hours; or, Aid to 
Spiritual Improvement and Practical Religion, 
by Rev. Ray Palmer, A.M., 1 vol. 12mo. A 
Sermon, preached before the Foreign Evangeli- 


cal Society, New York, May 7, 1848, by Ray} 


Palmer. Second edition of Prof. John: P. 


Norton’s Scientific Agriculture; or, the Con- | 


nexion between Science and the Arts of Practi- 
cal Farming, 1 vol. 12mo. Eighth edition, Dr. 


| Work for the Friends of Temperance.” 

| Mr. Cuarctes Scrisner announces as in 
press a new book by Ik. Marvel, whose Reveries 
of u Bachelor will appear as an illustrated gift- 
book early this season. The new book is en- 
titled “ Confessions of a Dreamer,” to be in one 
volume, with illustrations, uniform with the 
|“ Reveries,” “ Fresh Gleanings.” Besides this, 
_Mr. Scribner has in press many others of in- 
terest, as announced in our No. of July 5. 

A History of the Early Settlement and Indian 
Wars of Western Virginia, embracing an Ac- 
count of the Various Expeditions in the West 
previous to 1795, with Biographical Sketches 
of distinguished Persons of the Period, by W. 
De Hoss, has just been published by Morris & 
’ Broraer, Richmond. 
| M. W. Dopp will publish in a few days, Hints 

to Employers; or, an Appeal for Apprentices 
‘and Clerks, by Jos. P. Thompson, Pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church, 32mo. 

Puinney & Co., of Buffalo, have in press a 
_new edition of Lectures to Young Men, by Jos. 
_P. Thompson, 12mo. A _ lecture on the Thea- 
, tre is added to this edition. 
|. A correspondent in the Trade writes to us :— 
| Gentlemen:—lI have thought it might be an 
item of interest to you, as editors, to know that 
a reprint of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” has been 
commenced in Edinburgh by Forbes & Wilson, 
in London by Thos. Delf. 

It would seem that a large sale is expected, 
from the very low price (10s. per annum) at 
' which it is published. 

It is certainly a high tribute to American 
scholarship that a. work of this kind is ander- 
“taken in England, while, as it is well known, 
| some of the best works of this class there are 
} but poorly supported. . The Bib. Sacra has 
' always had considerable sale in England. 

Mr. Lewis Coisy has in press, The Life and 

; Writings of Rev. Andrew Broaddus of Virginia, 
| edited by his son. Life by Rev. Dr. Jeter. 
A premium of $100 is offered through the 
Executive Committee of the American Mission- 
; ary Association for the best tract of 36, pages 
| On the Physical and Moral Effects of Tobacco 
l as a Luxury. Rev. Drs. Cox, Lansing, and 
| Skinner, eompose the committee for making the 
| award, 
,.. The Rev. K. Arvine died. in Worcester on 
oe 15th July, at the age of 31. Although 

contributing to various periodicals and papers, 
_and for some time editor of the “ Free Mission- 
j ary,” he was most generally known as an au- 
thor by his Cyclopedia of Moral:and Religious 
Anecdotes. 








Walter Colton’s Last. 


THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 
NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ND. 

OTHER LITERARY amuse of REV. WALTER 
COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR. 
By Rev. Henry T. Cueever. 

Just published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 
RESS. 


IN P 
LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
ae By Rey. Henry T. Cueever. 
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AMERIOAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS 
ROH LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWA 





[Aug. 9. 
ORE. 
. NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE JUST PRINTED A CATALOGUE OF OUR FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, 
EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. IT WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS, ON APPLICATION (POST-PAID). 





FRENCH.—Literature, Poetry, Novels, Biography, Drama, Voyages, History, &c. 
Cretineau-Jo! 





Aimé- Martin. Balzac (de). Blaze (H.) y: Dulaure. 
Albin. Bernese (de), Boileau. as. \ vier. Damas. 
Alletz. Bossuet. Champfleury. D’Eschevannes. D’Urville (D.) 
Ampeére. Barthélemy. Bouilly. Charriére. ad é Dupu ’ 
Ancelot (Mme.) " Bourdaloue. Chasles. David (Emerie) E 
André (le P.) Beaudoux (Mme.) Bourrienne. cuateahaind, ‘énélon. 
Andryane. umarchais. Brantome. Chara Foé. vée. 
Anqoetil. et Pujol. Brillat-Savarin. Chénier (A. (A.) Delavigne. Fiéchier. 
Arago. Beliange. Brizeux, Chénier (M. J.) Delecluse. ‘ 
Arnauld. Béranger (de). Buffier (le P.) Gamer Delille. % 
Arnould, Bernard (Mme.) Buffon. Con t. ml Foa (Mme.) 
Aubert. Berquin. Bungener. Cormenin (de) Desa ud. 
Audin. Bichat. Burette. Corneille. Descartes. (Pabbé) 
Azais. Bignon, Cabanis. Cottin (Mme.) Destouches. Gaillard (A.) 
Balbi. Bianc. Campan ane. ) , Diderot. aillardin. 
Ballanche. Blanchard. Capefigue Cousin. Didier. Galibert (Leon). 
> 
RANKING’S 


LEONARD & PEIRCE, 
AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 
oF 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OP BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 


THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 
and the following days. 


The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First. Week in September. 
JOSEPH LEONARD, 
ad tf CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 


THE GREAT HARMONIA. VOL. 2, 
B. B. MUSSEY & GO., 


29 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


THE GREAT HARMONIA ; 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVELATION OF THE NATURAL, SPIRITUAL, AND 


CELESTIAL UNIVERSE, 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 
Author of “The Principles of Natare, her Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind.” 

















Spontaneous and found Questions are living representatives of internal Desires, but to obtain and enjoy 
those le begin hentia responses, which are intrinsically elevating and eterna =] should consul 
not superticial and popular authorities, but the everlasting and unchanging Nature, Reason, a 


Intuition. 





VOLUME 2. THE TEACHER. 


CONTENTS. 
THE TRUE MARRIAGE. 


MORAL FREEDOM. 

PHILOSOPHY OF tMMORTALITY. 
THE SPIRIT’S DESTINY. 
CONCERNING THE DEITY. 


MY EARLY EXPERIENCE. 
MY PREACHER AND HIS CHURCH. 
THE TRUE REFORMER. 

PHILOSOPHY OF CHARITY. 
INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE. 
THE MISSION OF WOMAN. 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
Will also Publish, about the middle of August, 
The Theory of Human Progression, and Natural Probabilities 
of a Reign of Justice, 


One Volume 12mo. 600 pages. From the London Edition. 
Ordere respectfully solicited from the Travz. jy26 3t 


WALP-YBARLY. ABSTRACr 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


lwo. Kd. FOR JULY, 1851. 
Price $1 50 per ann., 75 cents per number. 


To Mai subscribers, postage PREPAID, $2 per anoun, 
$1 per number. 


CONTENTS: 
Part I. yey Medicine, Pathology, and Therapeu- 


Sec. 1, General Pathology. 
2 aoe ote ervous System, 





6 articles. 
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. Nature and 
" Rate Surgical Cases, -* 
Part I1l.—Midwitery and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
See. 1. eeetre dD: Bessetin of Werke, 12 articles. 
“ 2. Diseases of Children, 3 


REPORTS. 
1. Medicine, P 
chs aco Agel 


ibeseieess 


of Midwifery and the Dis- 
4. Report 


, ho Recent Progress of Toxicology and 
Complete 


THE MICROSCOPIST: 


ON THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. 
For Foaeitons, & Age and al! Lovers of Natural 
With Ilustrations. 


wesouare H. WYTHES, 


GEN AL AND 
PUP ATHOLOGIC AL ANETOAY 


ree a View of the Present ad of 
Knowledge in these branches of Science. 
By DAVID CRAIGIE, M.D.,F.8 8.E., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &e., &¢. 
SH The above are NOW READY. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
adtf PusLisHERs, PaivapKtrats. 


Littell’s Living 6 Ags. —He. 378, 12} Cts. 







































No. 200 Broadway,.New York, August 9th. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST READY: ‘ 


lL 
THE UNITED STATES POST-OFFICE GUIDE, 
BY E. BOWEN (late of the General Post-Office) 
With a County Map of the United States. One volume 8vo. of about 400 pages, Paper cover, $1. 


This work is indispensable to every business man. It contains all the information necessary to be known in 
relation to the Post-Office department. 


IL. 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS.MARGARET MAITLAND 
Of Sunnyside. Written by Hersexr. 
One neat volume, 12mo. Paper cover. 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


This is by far the best work from the pen of this powerful writer. It has been received with great favor in 
England. It delineates many of those charming scenes of retired life in Scotland, where the affections of the 
heart flourish ia their highest purity and loveliness, 


LIL. 
HOME IS HOME: A Domestic Tale. 
One neat vol. 12mo. Paper cover, S0cts. ; cloth, 75cts. 


This is a very lively and spirited tale, full of humor and pathos. The author delineates with equal and sur- 
ing tact the peculiarities of the English, the Scotch, and the Irish character; and with a charming grace 
depicts the true happiness that sooner or later comes to the pure heurt and cultivated affections. 


IV. 
SUNBEAMS AND SHADOWS, and BUDS AND BLOSSOMS ; 
Or, Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s Portfolio. 
BY GEORGIE A. HULSE. 
One neat volume, i2mo. Paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
“ A work of uncommon delicacy of thought and sentiment.” 
(NEARLY READY.) 
IO; A TALE OF THE ANCIENT FANE. 
BY ——. 

One neat volume, 12mo. 

- most exquisite tale, and, of its kind, as elegant and finished as the Greek Slave, without its sensuousnese.” 


TWENTY-FIRST CINCINNATI TRADE SALE. 


TO COMMENCE 


On MONDAY, October 13th, 1851. 
THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 
BOOKS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOKBINDER’S 
STOCK, STATIONERY, &c. 


To be sold according to former rules and regulations, The Catalogue will be put to press on the Ist day of Sep- 
tember, and invoices s id be received a few days previous to that time. 
Contributors at the will confer a favor by forwarding their goods early, eo that they may be arranged pre- 
vious to the sale. 


1” Liberal advances made on receipt of goods when required. Refer to the Cincinnati Book 
Trade. 


HAYDEN & HUBBARD, 
Trade Sale Roems, South East corner of Walnut and Fifth streets, 
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J. W. MOORE, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, 


193 Chestnut street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. W.M. continues to import BOOKS and PERIODI- 
CALS from 


LONDON, PARIS, AND LEIPZIG, 


By every Steamer, for Colleges, Libraries, and Profes- 
sional gentlemen. 

J. W. M. Publishes the following Valuable Works: 
BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: what 
it is, with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptome, Prognos- 
tics, and several Cures of it. Fifth edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth, $2 50. 

THE WORKS OF MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE: 
with Notes, &c. By Wm. Hazlitt. Third edition. 
{ vol. 8vo. cloth, §2 50. , 

THE KORAN: commonly called the Aucornan oF 
MouammMep ; transiated into English from the Origi- 
nal Arabic, by George Sale. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, nume- 
rous Plates and Maps. Third edition, $2 50. 

ELLEN SEYMOUR: or, The Bud and Flower. By 
Mrs. Shepherd. 75 cents. 

THEORY OF EFFECT: embracing the Contrast of 
Light and Shade, of Color and Harmony. With 15 
Tilustrations, 50 cents. 

BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE: in one vol. 
From the Sixth London edition, $3. 

GREGG’S COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES: or, The 
sane of a Santa Fé Trader. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
$i 50. 

TAYLOR’S STATISTICS OF COAL. Illustrated by 
as be elegantly colored, and Diagrams. 900 Pages. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A new Edition of the Hahn Hebrew Bible, on finer 
paper, and better binding than the previous Editions. 
*,* Its superior accaracy will be acknowledged on a 
comparison with any Bible extant, and the student may 
also rely on finding all the vowel points and accents in 
their right places. 
IN PRESS, 

And will shortly be Published, 
I. CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. To 
be completed jn 12 volumes. 
80,000 of thie have been sold in Europe within the 
last eight months. 
ll. WEISS ON WATER CURE; or, Hand Book of 
Hydropathy. For professional and domestic use. 
IIL Dr. Sheifferdecker on the Hydropathic mode of 
Treatment of Diseases of Children. 
1V. The Spectator, complete in 4 vols, to match Phil- 

By my Sampson & Co.'s edition of Hume, Gibbon, &c. 
a9 it 


NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
fistory, &e., &c. 
The following Series of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 
PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. 








do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 








Carpenter's Comparative Physiology. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE. 


By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, MD. 
Author of “Principles of Human Physiology,” &c., &c. 
THIRD EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
in one very handsome 8vo. vol. of nearly 1100 pages. 
With 321 beautiful Woodcuts. 
This valuable work will supply a Want Jong felt by ,the seientifie public of this 
accessible treatise to refer ia an intelligible 


ing branch of Natural pouches Ly he 
guarantee for the 





reputation of the author, on beth sides of the Atlantic, is @sufficien 


completeness and accuracy of any work to which his name is prefixed ; but this volume comes 


Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
aQtf 51 John street. 
AMERICAN AND FORRIGN AGENCY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


MESSRS. PALMER AND SNETHEN, 


for Practising Law in the Supreme Courtand before Con- 
gress ; for recovering and settling Claims and Accounts 





, who have had no | #gainst the United States or Foreign Governments; for 
form a complete and thorough outline of this interest- | procuring Patents, Pensions, and Bounty Lands; for 


' | Collections generally, including Legacies and Inherit- 


with the additional recommendation that it is the one on which the author has bestowed the greatest care, and | nces in this or any foreign country ; for buying and 
ou which he is desirous to rest his reputation. ap genetares eee Cane we ee preneits of oe selling Lands, and investing funds in Stocks or on Mort- 


which hus been hly remoulded and rewritten ; so as, in fact, to constitute a new work. 
of alterations and addi muy be understood from the fact that, of the ten hundred and eighty pages of the 
sean aeatied at dee ok shteiied ee of tosertdgs cas iapatly yropeesive tengo of Saeabe 
8 most state w ra ve 

cwtherbeal Capea = rues the most 


gage in any part of the Union, &c. 
AARON HAIGHT PALMER, 
WORTHINGTON GARRETTSON SNETHEN. 





In execution and beauty of illustration, it will be found everything 
could desire. 
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3d, A COPIOUS APPENDIX; 


embracing an Account of all Substances not contained in the Officinal Catalogues which are used in Medicine, 


or have any interest for Physician or Apothecary. 


BY GEORGE B. WOOD, M.D., 
Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, &c., &c., 
AND 


FRANKLIN BACHE, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, &c,, &c. 
‘The work has been thoroughly revised, with many alterations and additions, 80 as to bring it fully up to the 
level of the present state of Materia Medica and Pharmacy 


United States and British Pharmicopa@ias, with a commentory on all that is new in those publications. 
thing indeed, has been omitted ia the revision, which could tend to render the work worthy of continuance of 


the public confidence which it has so Jong enjyyed. 





Comprehensive Summary 


OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY... 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 





This Popular School Book comprises an epitome of 


HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 


on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 
BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
Adapted to the use of American Schools, and the general 





“T have rarely met with a work with which I am so 
much pleased. In my opinion tought to be used in every 
Grammer School in the City and County,—yes, and the 


United States." 
ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pleas for Phila. Co. 





Resotven,—That the Comprenensive Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 


District, 
ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First School District 
of Pennsylvania, 
E. 8S. JONES & Co., Publishers, 
8. W. cor. 4th and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


E. 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE. ON 
MANURES, - 


Compiled from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in England, and adapted to 
the United States. ; 


With Notes by the American editor. 





ji42m 


ENGRAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

Printers, that he stil! continues to curry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled toexecute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 








jy20 3m New York. 
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. LEPPINCOTT, Se none 
- PHILADELPHIA, i 


WILL PUBLISH ON THE 16m INSTANT. 


DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


NINTH EDITION, IMPROVED. 
CONSISTING OF 


ist’ A TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA; 


or, the Natural, Commercial, Chemical, and Medical History of the Substances employed in Medicine, and 
recognised by the Pharmacopeias of the United States and Great Britain. 


2d. A TREATISE ON PHARMACY; 


ng an Account of the Preparations directed by the American and British Pharmacoyeias, and designed 
especially to Lilustraie the Pharmacopeia of the United States. 


And 


it embraces the substance of the recently revised 
No- 


adtf 





- ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs); New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:— Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Crosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin 
colo, E. H. Pease & Co., &c.. He keeps onjhand asi 
of edi the petblications of the houses in Itmiics, of 
not so indicated he 
Books only, ‘The observation of what is going oa inthe 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his sotice maxy valuaile 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
aon Some unless ordéred. Of such of these as he may 
consider sbéere will be a deniand for, moderate ‘supplies 
will be kept on hand.’ 4 kK, apts Foray 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may-rely on‘ 
the nore lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To these Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accon , Offer such |: 
Books at the as Jowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street, 

* Vpn esn phe ee a Book oce¢asionally only, he 
would su tthat by sending him a few copies as soon as 

ub) they would be introduced R t y 
rade, and,thereby the sale of the Work promoted. aStf | 


MecNICOL & COs'S ..,.. 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE, EXPRESS, | 








38 ‘Wall street, New ¥ f 
and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 


PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALLy PARTS OF 
= 4 


. KJ ». _ EUROPE. ie a 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar. each. 


keeps thei best and most salable |” 


all workers in steel 


he ‘notive of the! 






[Aug, g 


MUrres, 


ord ts the most complete edition which has been 9), 


lis 
June 20, 1851. 


THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 
Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
A. HART, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Min, 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on (,. 
. ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed « 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &.: 
with Notices of recent Improvements.  Togethe, 
with rales and examples for making changes in ths 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compile 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Co. 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or ia pocket book 

form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“ This is the name of a new and very useful jit 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late t H. Baird, well known os a 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical trentise 1 
lative to spinning io all its departments and relations” 
—North American 


jy53m 





* A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 

“Those enga in this insportant branch of use! 
art, will fiod this work invaluable in their business."- 
Evening Bulletin. 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AN) 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Gnide. A complete practical treatise on Mou ding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. [none volune, 
price +8 cts. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENUE AND 


‘Art, for 1851.—Containing-anj int of all the in- 
portant discoveries in Art at Feonts for the past 





year. In | volume, price $1. 
THE Abbe pee ie F STEEL, containing te 
tice and iple of working and making Stee! 


y Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &¢. Complete in ove 
“A valuable and Poe indispensable hand book for 

tron, such as blacksmiths. cut- 

lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 

hardware. The man of science, as well as the artisan, 

_will Gad much valuable information in Mr. Ovetmas's 
book.”— Arthur's Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in ima 
work.’ — Scientific American. 

It is iliustrated by figares explanatory of apparatus 
and machinery.""—North American. jy 


LITERARY WORLD. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Half Square (nine lines), é : 3 
One Square (eighteentines), . ‘ 1 0 
Thirty lines, % Al 





Hajf erry Bate. 8s 

OneCalumt: eA MY, ee 5 00 

One Page, . ; , 12 50 
- YEARLY TERMS. 

One Square, ee aS $40 00 

Thirty lines, “ ait 60 00 

Ove Column. bz) 200 01 





Parties in the United “States receiving goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise from | 
Great Britain, France, &c.. are solicited to order shipment 
through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agents in all 
the large cities aud sea of Europe. ~ | : 

They also tender their services to Lporters in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all eee connected 
with the Custom House, in entering’ and ‘clearing every |’ 
description of Merchandise, and ali miutiera pertaining 
thereto, From long European and American experience, 


The Subscriber respec 


GORN W.ORR, 






(% 


tfully informs the pull 
they aregnabled to offer such facilities as will iasure the in : 

test : that he still continues the business of 
pape pei ay en arya panne WOOD ENGRAVING, 


tion, and witen more convenient to make their payments 


' Sraest. 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, for (1H, al! its branches, at his old place, 75 Nassav’ 


which only the charge for collection will be added... 
. The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 





or advantages 
ig fine, howevt 


P perior dispute 
trusted with as, with the most economical charges, and py to Bhbo sn ay ib tectisiow for doing all kinds? 
every satisfaction guaranteed. work are unsurpassed Ww 

McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 
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" WEBSTER’S 


/ NEWMAN'S DICTIONARY. 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. | pHe eNTIRE WORK, UNABRIDGED. 
3 INCLUDING In One Volume, 


ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Iilustrated by numerous Engravings. 


By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
mi5tf 


CROWN QUARTO, OF 1452 PAGEs. 


New York, March 10, 1851 


























ty" Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in 
any other English Dictionary compiled in this country. 
PUBLISHED BY 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
And sold by all Booksellers. 
“The American who cherishes the honor of 
| the literature of his country, may with good rea- 
| son be proud of this Dictionary, and regard with 
Government Books, Documents, | ardent enthusiasm every effort to give it addi- 
AND tional value and a more extended circulation. 
sas The fact that such a work has been produced in 
Official Military Works. this country, a work which can be sent to the 
mother country as a Thesaurus in that common 
language which unites the mother and the 
TAYLOR & MAU RY, | daughter land, more yaluable than any which 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS England has produced with all her leisure, her 
WASHINGTON CITY » | jibraries, and her means of research, is fitted to 
i , | give us a just pride in the past, and an ardent 
Cae sae! pep cscan doe ay rl Soet AS hope for the future. The author of the original 
Having been appointed agents for the sale of Military bed eleeps with the dead ; but it was his gt 
Books published by authority of the War Department, | fortune to hear, while living, from the lips of 
they now offer, . \the excellent Chancellor, Kent, the following 
Py onde ~ianorreaa TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price words of eulogy.”—Literary World, December 
WAYNE'S SWORD EXERCISE. $1. 11, 1847. 
antes pace. $2 50 The following beautiful eulogy on Noah 
CROSS’S. MILITARY LAWS. | Webster, Esq., is from the Anniversary Address 
INSTRUCTIONS IN FIELD ARTILLERY—Horse | detivered. before the Connecticut Alpha of the 
~~ rye eareae te oes oe ARTILLERY. | Phi Beta Kappa Society, by the late Chancellor 
COOPER'S TACTICS | Kent, of New York :— 
ee REGULATIONS, ae on. | « For nearly half a century, ‘ amidst obstacles 
mere ots \ ‘and toils, and disappointments and infirmities,’ 
PI cry rom saatuasinan: piseese ~ "pookeclliag "he has nobly sustained his courage, and by means 
houses, and would reter to the chief publishers in the iarge of his) extraordinary skill and industry in the 
cities, j212m___ investigation of languages, he will transmit his 
;name to the latest posterity. It, will dwell on 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S the tongues of infants, as soon a3 they have 
| learned to lisp their earliest lessons. It will be 
| stam on our American literature, and be 
METALLIC PENS FOR es wan it over every part of this mighty 
ALL WRITERS!! ‘continent. ‘It will be honored by three hundred 
millions of people, for that is the number which, 
it is computed, will, in some future age, occupy 
) the wide space of territory stretching from the 
Manufacturer S Warehouse ' Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
9 torrid to the arctic regions. The American 
No. 91 John Street, New York, DNetionney of the Eagtich Lenquags 's 0 work 
Wie Silke diets ER Z of profound investigation, and does infinite ho- 
for every yok vigtioa of ae “oy ee ies hag bg or) nor to the philological learning and general lite- 
tnd which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. Tature of this country. Happy the 7 who 
‘ean thus honorably identify his name with the 
_ existence of our vernacular toogne, Phere is no 
ILLO ‘other way in which mortal man could more 
Dechuwias bs G TT S effectually secure immortality beneath the skies. 
ution the Public against the _| Obelisks, arches, and triumphal —, 
Praeti ; seem to be as transient as the bubble of mili- 
rastlees.of onan ney ded Manufactur | tary reputation, No work of art can withstand 
° ens, | the incessant strokes of Time. The unrivalled 


Who, by assuming the style and character of | Parthenon, glowing in polished marble, and 
'which, for more than two thousand years, con- 

LABELS ’ ‘tinued from the summit of the citadel of — 

; ae _ to east its broad splendours across the plains 
= a Names, Descriptions, and Desig-\ below, and along the coasts and headlands of 
b = umbers, as wis Pens, seek to impose on! Attica, is now crumbling to ruins, after being 
ttyl despoiled of its most exquisite materials by sa- 
yage,war and heartless man. Even the Pyra- 

4 tnids of Egypt, whose origin is hidden in the 
deepest recesses of antiquity, and which have 
always stood in awe-inspiring solitude and gran- 
deur, are now annoyed by the depredations of 
curiosity, and greatly corroded by the elements, 
and gradually sinking under the encroaching 
sands of the desert. This Dictionary, and the 





OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No. 303), Tux Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


language which it embodies, will also perish ; 
but it will not be with the gorgeous palaces. It 
will go with the solemn temples, and the great 





CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
HAS IN PRESS, 
An Iiustrated Edition of 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, a 


Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. With over 18 
illustrations by Darley—1 vol. 8vo. in various bind- 


ings. 
THE EVENING BOOK. By Mrs. C. M. 
Kirkland. 1 vol. 8vo. Elegantly Illustrated from 


Original Designs by Dallas—Engraved by Burt. 1 
vol. 8vo. cloth, full gilt, and Turkey morocco extra. 


WATCHING SPIRITS. By Mrs. E. F. 


Eliett, 1 vol. 8vo. with fine Steel Engravings. 


YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS. Witha 


Memoir of the Aathor, a Critical Estimate of his 
Writings and Copious Notes—Explanatory and 
Critical. By Rev, James Robert Boyd. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Elegantly Miustrated with Westall’s Designs, en- 
graved by Burt. 

The Same. 1 vol. 12mo., prepared with particular re- 
ference to Educational purposes. 


THE OLD GUARD. By J. T. Headley. 
1 vol. 12mo.—with 12 Engravings. r 


THE EPOCH OF CREATION—the 


Scripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geological 
Theory, by Eleazer Lord—with an introduction by 
Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
cloth. 


FALL OF POLAND—containing an Ana- 


lytical and Philosophical Account of the causes 
which conspired in the Ruin of that Nation, to- 
gether with a History of the Country from its 
Origin, by L. C. Saxton, with map and illustrations, 
2 vols, 12mo. cloth. 


RURAL HOMES—Sketches of Houses 


suited to American Country Life, with Original 
Designs, Plans, &c. By G. Wheeler. 1 vol. 12mo. cl. 


THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD 
World—their Campaigns, Character, and Conduct 
as compared with the great modern strateyists— 
from the Persian Wars to the end of the Roman 
Republic. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. 
with Illustrations, cloth. 


NAVAL LIFE—The Midshipman. By 
Lieat W. F. Lynch, U.S.N., author of the Dead 
Sea Expedition, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


VAGGAMUNDO—or the Attaché in Spain, 
by John Esaias Warren. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
MEMORIALS OF THE LIFE AND TRI- 


als of a Youthful Christian in Pursuit of Health as 
developed in the Biography of Nathaniel Cheever, 
M.D. By Rev. Henry T. Cheever—with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D. 
12mo. cloth. 

A REEL IN THE BOTTLE—r, Jack in 
the Doldrums—being the Adventures of Two of the 
King’s Seamen in a voyage to the Celestial Coun- 
try—Edited from the Manuscripts of an Old Sait. 
By Rev. Henry T Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 
THE INDICATIONS OF THE CREA- 


tor—or the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DREAMER. By 

Ik Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo.—with illustrations. 

ESSAYS ON THE _ PRIMITIVE 
Church Officers. —Reprinted by Permission from the 
Princeton Review, with Corrections and Additions 
by the writer. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PAS- 
os By Rev. William Wisner, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth. 


Tales for Summer Days and Winter Nights. 

A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS, by Ella 
Rodman, with Six tinted illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo. 
cloth 

BRAGGADOCIO—A Book for Boys and Girls. By 
Mrs. L. C. Tuthill—with six tinted illustrations. 1 
vol. 16:0. cloth. 

GULLIVER JOI—His Three Voyages—being an ac- 
count of his Marvellous Adventares in Kallov, Hydro- 
genia, and Ejario—Edited by Elbert Perce. 1 volume 
16mo. with six tinted illustrations, cloth. 

THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS—Madelaine Tabe—the 
Crystal Palace—in 1 vol. 16mo. with illustrations, 
cloth. 


1 vol. 





Unele Frank’s Home Stories. 

A beautiful Series of Juveniles—entirely new. By 
F. C. Woodworth, in 6 vols. uniform style, with eight 
tinted engravings in each volume. 

1. A BUDGE OF WILLOW LANE STORIES. 

2. A PEEP AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 

3. THE MILLER OF OUR VILLAGE, AND 


some of Tolls. 

4. THE STRAWBERRY GIRL, OR HOW TO 
Rise in the World. 

5. THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUNTRY BOOK. 





HENRY OWEN, 
fl5 tf Acenrt. 


globe itself !” 





6. THE LITTLE MISCHIEF MAKER, 09 % 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, — 
BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


POR THE COMING SEASON: 


The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift, 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly illustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery. 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Stee! Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Illustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


The Keepsake of Friendship. 


A Gift Book forthe Coming Season. By G.S. MUNROE. 12mo., Iiiustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland ; 


or, Token of Friendship, 


A 12mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt. 


The Magnolia. 


An elegant new Gift Volume. 


Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo, 


The Juvenile Keepsake, 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. i6mo. 


The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. 


By Mra. C. U1. BUTLER, 


16mo., beautifully Ulustrated. 


The Little Messenger Birds; or, Chimes of the Silver Bells, 


By MRS.BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. 16mo. 


Christmas Roses. 


A Gift Book for the Young. 


With Steel . 


16mo. adit 








NEW BOOKS IN 


PRESS, 


BY €. G. HENDERSON & CO, 
164 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





5, 
COSTUMES OF EUROPE. 
Beautifully embellished with 21 Engravings of original 


1 volume square I6mo. fine cloth binding. 
Plain and Colored Piates. 


Il. 
COSTUMES OF AMERICA. 
An excellent volnme for young of both sexes, 
and well caicalated to awaken an interest in the history 
of this continent. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-FOUR ENGRAVINGS 
OF ORIGINAL COSTUMES. 
1 vol. sqaare 16mo. cloth, Colored Plates. 


Til. 
MAJA'S ALPHABET. 


A very beautiful Pictorial Ane in Rhyme, with 
, new and original Designs, 


By ABSOLOM. 
Neatly bound. 


IV. 
THRILLING STORIES of the OCEAN. 
For the. Entertainment and Instruetion of 


Young. 
This isa neat volume of 300 12mo. with na- 
merous Embellishments. ft is written in a familiar, 
popular style, and is wel! suited to the Javenile, Fa 
mily, or School Library. Cloth binding. 


CARLO FRANCOMI; 
An Italian Story, and other Stories for Young People. 


Beautifully Ulustrated with Engravi Sms ctiginal 
Designs. Square 12mo. cloth 
This is touching and bre i 
youth. ‘The seene ie Inid in Poginnd en and fay. and and 
the tncidents are of a Ae Key — 





VI. 

NUT CRACKER AND SUGAR DOLLY. 
A Fairy Tale. Translated from the German, 
By ee ey A. DANA. 

Sq. 16mo. cloth, and cloth gilt. 


The new fairy tale is one of the liveliest, most read- 
able, Se een 


VII. 
KRISS KRINGLE’S RHYME-BOOK. 


A lively book of for Little Children, 
richly lished with 
Square |6mo. paper covers, do. do. cloth binding. 


Vill. 
ST. NICHOLAS’S BOOK for 1852. 


A highly attractive Gift-Book for all 
Girls, Embellished in a handsome 
Royal I6mo. numerous 


Boys 
unique style. 
IX. 
A New and Corrected Edition. 


GUIDE TO PHILADELPHIA. 
With all the recent Improvements, é&c., with Map. 


X. 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
felt pated on the best ma lentes ee. 
trated with sie Magara 


THE BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
A NEW STANDARD 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENG. 


LISH AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In one vol, 8vo. about 1400 pages. 


for children which has 








~ FRUITS OF LEISURE 


ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER. 
VALS OF BUSINESS. 
"By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
One vol. 120.50 cents. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 


Contents of the First Part.—On Practical Wisdom— 
Aids to Contentions Op Self-Discipline—On oy, 
Judgments of other Men—On the Exercise of Bene- 


Rule— Ad: 
‘art.—On the Education of a 


Second Man of Busi. 
ness—On the Choice and ns of Agents— 
pea, me oa of Applicants— Fira Sane of Coun- 


eeetoeees essays are generally ney to a classes 
readers, as suggestive of im _ truths, and bearing 
upon the practical conduct They cannot but be 
useful, and we freely pe nt them to the attention, 
especially, of our young men.” — [ntelligencer. 
“ Fall of striking truths and wise counsels, convey. 
ed poms an psp megan compact and transparent style,” 
“ “They. have passed through four editions in En 
Poot and we hope will be as generally read here.” ne 


“They will be found useful guides to those engaged 
in transactions involving great riske, and requiring 
to be conducted with consummate prudence.”— 


“ An excellent volume, which every reflecting reader 
will the more he reads it.”"— Observer. 

tfaul volume for summer Peper in those 
long hours when it ie a to be quiet, cool, and 


— h. 
“The style is very condensed, and the author has 
evidently comppenaged within a hundred and thirty 


t enough to have filled a folio, 
OU icspana thee the brains of most of the dif 
fuse writers of the day.”—Commercial. 


“It will be welcomed by miny.”"—Newark Adver- 
tiser. 


“ No one but will nei Oh seater the book. 


Itis a wisdom, wo, which will beget hope and com- 
fort—for its Digheot aim and best success is to remove 
the diseomfort: 


sof life, cheer the soul, and smoothe the 
path to virtue.” — World. 


For 60 cents, remitted in postage Jaen d Agmoaalery 


a bound copy will be sent t the mail, pre paid, 
for any distance not sey See Tha and for 20 


cents a copy, to any distance over 500 miies, and not 
exceeding | 1900 miles. 


Just published by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


Broapway, 
Opposite:\Bond st., New York. 


REMOVAL. 
LEAVITT & COMPANY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
No. 12 Vestry street, 
NEW YORK 
(Up stairs), First Building West of the Astor House. 
In consequence of the re-building of the. store occu- 
pied by the undersigned during the last five years, they 


jy26 3 





‘have removed to the large and convenient store 


NO, 12 VESEY STREET, 
NEXT DOOR TO THE ASTOR HOUSE, 
where, with greatly diminished expenses, and much 


oad more commodious Warerooms, they are enabled 


serve all their customers and friends promptly and 
faithfully. 

From their great facilities for laying in their stock #t 
the lowest rates, their long experience in business, and 
their determination not to be undersold, the undersign- 
ed feel assured they can give satisfaction to all who are 
inclined to favorthem with orders, far and near, and 
which will be as promptly answered, and at the same 
prices, as if the buyers themselves were present. 

They beg to assure Country Merchants and the Trede 
generally, that their assortment of 

PICTORIAL, GIFT, SCHOOL, AND 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
is of the most desirable character, and offers great in- 
ducements to purchasers both with respect to quality 
and price. 

Orders for everything in their line of business, respect- 
fully solicited and promptly executed by 

LEAVITT & ss": 


12 Vesey street. 
New York, May 1, 1851. 


ern and Western Merchants will find it to their 
sdvenage to call on Leavitt & Co purchasing. 
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THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE ss 


PUBLISHED: 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


SPECTATOR, 


From the last London Edition. With Sketches of the Lives of the Authors, an Index, Explanatory Notes, 
Portrait of Addison, and Twelve handsome Illustrations. Complete in four handsome 12mo. volumes, to match 


the Boston Editions of Hume, Gibbun, and Macaulay. 


II. 
MANESCA’S FRENCH GRAMMAR; 


Or, the Serial and Oral Method of Teaching Languages. 
Adapted to the French. By L, MANESCA. 
Il. 


Serial and Oral Method. 
THE FRENCH READER. 


Prepared for the use of students who have gone through the Course of Lessons contained in the Method; to 
which is added a Table of the French Verbs, arranged and classified on a new plan, calculated to facilitate 


greatly their acquisition. By L. MANESCA. 





IN PRESS. 


NEW 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
1. Spanish and English. Il. English and Spanish. To which is affixed, a List of usual Christian and proper 


Names, Names of 


tries, Nations, etc. By F.C. MEADOWS, M.A., of the University of Paris. 





T. C. & Co. have published this month new and corrected editions of 


MITCHELL'S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


This Atlas is composed of seventy-five imperial 
quarto sheets, on which are engraved, in the very first 
style of the graphic art, one hundred and twenty two 
Maps, Plans, and Sections. The Maps represent all the 
known countries on the globe; the Puans, the most 
prominent cities in the United States; and the Sxc- 
tional Maps, the Vicinities of the chief cities of 
Europe. 


MITCHELL'S LARGE MAP 


This work is handsomely engraved, and is printed, 
colored, and mounted in the best manner. It exhibits 
8 correct 
ties of the Union, with their counties, towns, railroads, 
and other internal improvements; also the principal 


tation of all the States and Territo- | of all the Congressional |a 


The results of the latest geographical and nautical 
discoveries are to be found on the Maps, including those 
of the most recent date he Witkes, Nicollet, and Fré- 
mont. The geography of the different divisions of the 
Western Hemis: is exhibited, with a fulness and 
completeness ‘of detail, not to be found in any other 
| work of the kind hitherto published in this country or 

elsewhere. 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


stage and common roads, with the distances in miles 

from place to place. It com likewise the results 
surveys in the Western, 
North-western, and South-western States. 








MITCHELL'S LARGE MAP OF THE WORLD. 


MOUNTED ON ROLLERS. 


Map of the World is 44 feet in tength und 6} in | tracks of the principal navigators from the time of Co- 


width, comprising. surface of about 4000 square inches, | jumbus te that of the late American Exploring Expe- 


| extent from east to west of 360 de- 
south. 


done in the best manner. 
ork exhibits doubtless the most correct and 


and from the 8ist degree of latitude ; with the overland 


dition commanded by Commodore Wilkes ; 


routes of noted travellers frou the 


degree Theengraving is clear,| days of Browne and Park in Africa, in the years 1793- 
the printing, coloring, and mounting is | 95, to those of Fremont in Catifornia and Oregon in our 


own times. 


The of the map is on Mercator’s plan, by 


projection 
view of the earth in the map form hitherto | which the trae bearing of places, however remote, may 


New Travelier’s Guide through the United States, containing the Principal Cities, Towns, &c., Alphabetical 
Arranged pode ee with the Railroad, , Steamboat, Canal Routes, with the Distances in Miles gon 
Place to . Iiustrated by an accurate Map of the United States. 


This work is similar in design to Mitchell's Travel- 
Jer's Guide ished twelve years since, and more ex- 
tensivel lated than any book of its class ever 
Printed in this . ‘The grand feature of the book 
is the Map of the United States, 26 inches by 30, in 
which allthe routes are accurately delineated, 
reference letters on the.margin, by which any particu- 
lar place may be fownd in a few seconds. 

As a book and:map of reférence, this will be found 


with | which renders the search fora place a pleas’ 


extremely convenient, not only for travellers, but count- 
ing-houses, hotels, insurance banks, &c. In 
fact, every gentleman should have a copy constantly 
ingen his desk: for reference. The great merit 
of map is the size and distinctness of the lettering, 

ure instead 
of a painful task, as is the case with most pocket maps. 
In all respects the new Traveller's Guide is — 

a 








Dr. Dana’s “ Muck Manual.” 
New Edition. 


The subscriver has in press and will shortly publish, 
& pew, revised, and greatly enlarged edition of 


THE FARMER’S MUCK MANUAL. 


By DR. SAMUEL DANA. 


This edition (the third) has been almost entirely re- 
Written, much new matter added, and the work brought 


Up to suit the t advanced state of uitaral 
science. : Y kel 
tse: iC wb: ned a are Tin, fo Shea 
Orders from the Trade, Sc., solicited. 
JAMES P. WALKER, 


a2 2% 61 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 


— 


THE 
MERCHANT'S MEMORANDUM 
BOOK, 


Containing al! the 
VARIETIES OF GOODS USUALLY KEPT 
BY 


COUNTRY MERCHANTS; 
WITH 


Columns for Dates, Quantities, Firms bought of, the 
Prices Paid, etc.; so that the amount of each Day’s 
Purchases may be Summed up at Night. 


By LUKE SHORTFIELD. 


1 vol. 18m0. 
Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
14 North Fourth street, 


a2 2 PHILADELPHIA. 











THE SCALP-HUNTERS. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have in press, and will shortly publish. 
THE SCALP-HUNTERS ; 


OR, ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN 
NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 
By T. MAYNE REID. 


ALSO, 
THE HUMAN BODY AN 
CONNEXION WITH MAN. jug 


Iilustzated by the Principal Organs. 


By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 
Member of the Royai College of Surgeons of England. 








FIELDS'’S SCRAP-BOOK. 
NEW EDITION. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
SCRAP-BOOK, 


Consisting of Tales and Anecdotes— Biographical, His- 
torical, Patriotic, Moral, Religious, and Sentimental 
Pieces, in Prose and Poetry. 
Compiled by WM. FIELDS. 
Second edition, revised and improved. 


Beautiful Gift Book for the coming Season. 


THE IRIS: 
ASOUVENIR FOR 1852. 


A super-royal Avo. Illustrated with original I!iumina- 
tions, executed in the best style of the Art. 
Edited by Professor JOHN 8. HART, Philadelphia. 

The contributions are from the first talent of the 
country, and entirely original, and the publishers have 
spared no effort to make this the most attractive and 
valuable Gift-Book of the season. 


THE DEW DROP; 
A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION FOR 1852. 


With 9 splendid Steel Engravings. 12mo. elegant 
a2tf Embossed Gace. 





Just Published. 
KE. C. & J. BIDDLE, 


No. 6 Sours Firrn street, Parmapenraia, 
Have Just Published : 

1. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINE- 
teenth Century: on the plan of the author's “ Com- 
pendium of English Literature,” und supplementary 
to it. Designed for colleges and advanced classes in 


schools, as well as for private reading. By Charles 
D. Cleveland, og o , 


This volume comprises biographical sk chro- 
nologically arranged, of the most promirent English 
authors who have flourished since the beginning of the 


present century, and selections from their works: with 
notes explanatory, illustrative, and directing to the best 
editions and to various criticisms. 

The extensive nse of the * Compendium of English 
Literature” in schools and col throughoat the 
United States, and the high commendation which it has 
received from the leading periodica!s of England, assure 
the publishers that the present volame, which in its 
general plan is similar to it, and in the list of authors 
probably more attractive to readers generally, will meet 
the favor of those desirous to promote a refined literary 
taste in the rising generation. 


2. HYMNS-FOR SCHOOLS, with appropriate selec- 
tions from Scripture, and tunes suited to the metres 
of the hymns. Second edition, revised and improved. 
By Charles D. Cleveland. 

This selection is believed to embrace the choicest 
sacred ite of our language; there being one for each 
day in year, and additional hymns for special occa- 
sions. Each hymn is prefaced by an a: 
ture text; and the names of the authors of the hymns 
are given. The tunes appended are such as have long 
been favorites with Christians of all denominations, 
and are sony set 

The first is now in use in many Seminaries of 
the first rank, in Boston, New Ph ia, &c. 


named, and of booksellers 
C. M. SAXTON, 
152 Fulton street, New York. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Washington st., Boston. 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 
Cincinnati. 
CUSHINGS & BAILEY, 


The above works may be had of the firms below 
generally : 
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SERVICE AFLOAT AND ‘ASHORE, 


DURING THE 


MEXICA 


N. WAR. 


BY LIEUT. RAPHAEL SEMMES, 


U.S8.A., 


Late Flag-Lieutenant of the Home Squadron, and Aide-de:Camp of Major-General Worth in the Battles of 
the Valley of Mexico. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIVE LITHOGRAPHS, IN ONKEN’S BEST STYLE, 


AND AN OFFICIAL MAP. 


ONE VOLUME OCTAVO. 1 1%. 


Opinions uf the Press. 


* * « Furnishes a concise and comprehensive sketch of the social, 
political, and economical condition of Mexico, and a condensed sum- 
mary of the important events that preceded the war; besides a most 
delightful account of the manners and customs of the people, the novelty 
and grandeur of the scenery, and the many novel phases of society in 
that strange country. It is difficult, after having commenced its pe- 
rusal, to lay it aside before finishing it.”"— Norfolk Daily News. 


“ Sailors are said to be persons of strong prejudices ; and it is no small 
praise to the author, to say that we have never read a history evidently so 
fairly written with regard to the merits of the numerous claimants of 
military glory., We shall take our sailor and soldier 
out of the ranks, and see what he has to tell of a more amusing nature 
than battle fields. After sailing about the Galf, and 
cruising from Vera Cruz to Mexico and back again with our author, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that he is as pleasant a companion as one 
might desire upon a similar journey, and so commend him to the favor of 
the reading public.” —Literary World. 


“ A beautiful and very interesting volume, which, from the glances we 
have had time to give it, appears to be written with much ability, and to 
afford the reader a great deal of valuable information in regard to the 
war, the country, and the people.”— Balt. American. 


“"An attractive and readable book, from the pen of an accomplished 
writer as well as gallant officer.”— Phil: Chn. Observer. 


“ An able, impartial, and thrillingly interesting book.” —Mobile Daily 
Advertiser. 


“ His original deseriptions are drawn with great felicity. He isa lively 
and spirited narrator. His battle-sketches are extremely vivid, and pro- 
duce a deep impression on the imagination. His pictures of social and 


domestic life in Mexico are apparently true to nature, and present the at- 
tractions of a romance.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
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“ His sketches of the great actors in the campaign from Vera Cruz to 
the city, are drawn With life-like accuracy ; as are also his deseriptions of 
the physical and moral condition of Mexico. ”— Washington Union. 


“ It is written with a spirit and life that commend it to perusal.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 


“ We have read this large and handsome volume with some attention ; 
it embodies a mass of information with respect to the government, the 
political customs, and the social condition of Mexico, which cannot 
easily be obtained elsewhere. In remarking upon the various battles and 
military movements, it indulges neither in indiscriminate praise nor indis- 
criminate censure. It lauds everybody for something, but none for every- 
thing. . . . . General Scott is often and highly praised for his 
surpassing abilities—for what he did do in the cause of his country ; yet, 
Lieut. Semmes asserts that the battle of Churubusco and its consequent 
slaughter was entirely unnecessary, and brings forward arguments to sus- 
tain his assertion. He also declares, and brings evidence to the truth of 
the declaration, that General Scott understood nothing of the real use or 
strength of the Molinos del Rey, which were so bloodily defended by the 
Mexicaus, and that time and again our successes were owing to the per- 
sonal ability and valor of subordinates, and not to the much-vaunted 
foresight and science of the commander-in-chief. With all this, there is 
no virulence or indiscriminate fault-fiading. Lieut. Semmes’s book 
differs from all that have preceded it, and must attract attention. We 
say, ‘ God defend the right, but let us know what right is, and give honor 
to whom honor is due.”— Boston Peet. 


* * “Calm, deliberate, and intelligent as he is, he cannot entirely 
conceal his personal preferences. He has, notwithstanding, furnished the 
very best book which that war has called forth, and with remarkable in- 
telligence and skill has interwoven the events of the war with sagacious 
observations on the country and people.” — Phil. Presbyterian. 
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